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TOPICS AND EVENTS. 


WHat an age of congresses it is! There are about a thousand 
delegates assembled in London this week from all parts of the world 
to glorify and if possible to advance the cause of Sunday-schools. 
The good people are evidently not disposed to let the millennium lag 
for want of zealous endeavours. The precise value of some of the 
addresses would be hard to determine, but the quickening of impulse 
consequent on feeling the bond of worldwide sympathies in their work 
is a real factor among people far less responsive than Sunday-school 
teachers. A little bit of dramatic byplay was introduced impromptu 
at one meeting when the German and French delegates were made to 
clasp hands of amity before the applauding audience. Perhaps, after 
all, the way to all lasting peace lies in the keeping of the teachers 
rather than in that of the Boulangers and Bismarcks. Another sign 
of amity nearer home was given at the Mansion House, where the 
Lord Mayor astutely bade Episcopalians and Dissenters to one of his 
great feasts, and made them take salt together. The next thing will 
be to get a few Battersea Socialists and East-end Communists to the 
Egyptian Hall to meet some dukes and bankers. 


THE Scotch University Bill was provocative of a “theological ” 
debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday night. A most instructive 
debate it was, and one calculated to reveal the secrets of the many 
hearts to whom theology and religion are much the same thing. The 
upshot of the negotiations so far is an agreement to abolish the 
“tests” hitherto imposed on lay professors, and to submit the vexed 
question of relieving the theological appointments from such restric- 
tions tothe Commissioners. A very natural fear arises that if tests are 
not imposed non-believers will get appointed to teach young Scotland 
what has been, is, and might be believed; but two considerations 
may mitigate this anxiety. Tirst, we have only too much ground for 
saying that signing articles and creeds no more makes a religious 
professor than the cowl makes the monk; and, secondly, the free 
University of Harvard has not yet fallen into the hands of irreligious 
or irreverent men. 


To what good purpose did Dr. Kidd rake over the notes taken pro- 
fessionally while attending Lord Beaconsfield and serve up the poor 
sick-room gossip which appears from his pen in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century? Self-advertisement is a thing so far beneath 
every respectable member of his noble profession that we cannot enter- 
tain the supposition that the eminent physician wanted to let the 
world know he had attended a premier. But anything else of im- 
portance in the article we utterly fail to find. The details of an old 
man’s last sickness, if of human interest at all, ought certainly to be 
confined to journals circulating amongst professional men or students 


preparing for a medical career. The prevailing passion for backstairs 
babble concerning persons eminent in any way, from a jockey to a 
plenipotentiary, is responsible for the production of a flood of worth- 
less twaddle every week. It is a sign of extreme debility in our old 
society that it can tolerate such useless revelations concerning the 
mere physical life (for there is very little about the mind) of those who 
enjoy for a brief space the applause of the multitude. Of course the 
hebdomadal twaddlers will say they only meet the demand already 
existing; but our leading monthly ought to be a great way above this 
sort of thing, even in July. 


Wuat little light the article throws on that greatest of all interests 
in the last days of a great man—how he bore himself toward the 
problem of death—is soon stated. As to Lord Beaconsfield’s religion, 
it is far from our desire to make any but the most charitable esti- 
mate. It is probable that at heart he was of that great religion 
which includes most great men, the tenets of which are few and 
broad. Some natural concern was exhibited by his friends as the 
end drew inevitably nearer, and it was decided to send for Canon 
Fleming to talk about “the soul and eternity.” For some reason 
or other the Canon was not sent for ; but Dr. Kidd says, “To myself 
sitting by his bed at night he spoke twice on spiritual subjects in a 
manner indicating his appreciation of the work of Christ and of the 
Redemption. At Hughenden he was,” says the physician, “a diligent 
attendant at the Communion Service, and when in London at 
Whitehall Chapel.” Thus much about the dying man’s soul and the 
eternity into which he was sinking ; then we are told more about his 
heart and kidneys, and the last struggles of the worn out organism. 
Again cut bono? 


Tuer Shah’s visit might have passed without comment here, 
although the representative of a faith not without works and sufficing 
for the needs of millions cannot be regarded as an uninteresting 
visitor by the student of men in their attitude to religion. But into 
the intricacies of the questions which divide Shia Mahomedans from 
the Sunnis, who form the greater section of the followers of the 
prophet, we need not enter here. It is only to notice how far the 
spirit of gossip has seized on this generation that we draw attention 
to the kind of thing which no lessa person than the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
thinks it not beneath him to write for a daily paper. He describes 
how he managed to get alongside the boat that conveyed the Royal 
party from Gravesend to Westminster ; how by dint of climbing on 
the boiler he came within a few feet of the Shah’s little boy favourite ; 
how the Shah used his opera-glass, and he (the reverend reporter) 
used his; and how the Shah actually used a pocket handkerchief, 
with much more of the same immortal interest. The river presented 
indeed a brilliant spectacle that July afternoon, but it does not seem 
to have suggested much to the Marylebone preacher. Even Dr, 
Parker could do better than that, and Spurgeon would be ashamed of 
his feeblest student if he were guilty of stuff of that description. 


A NoTEWoRTHY sign of the times comes to us from the other side 
of the world, where, as many of our readers are aware, the Rev. Dr. 
C. Strong, Melbourne, is breaking the ground under the feet of the 
strictly orthodox in a very vigorous way. He lately delivered a 
lecture on the Broad Church, with which most of our readers would 
find themselves in substantial agreement. According to him, the 
Broad Church says:—‘In all the Christian churches there are 
Christians, brethren of Jesus. Amongst Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, Quakers, Baptists, Independents there are 
the brethren of Christ, and ‘what God has joined together let not 
man put asunder.’ Let Stanley and Martineau, Cox and Wesley, 
John Newman, Francis Newman, and all representatives of earnest 
Christian thought and work recognise themselves as one Body, one 
Spirit. What makes a Christian is not a creed, or an ecclesiastical 
organisation, but loyalty of soul to the ideal of a Kingdom of God’s 
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sons and daughters, and of a Kingdom of brothers and sisters, 
revealed in Jesus. The essential of Christianity is not a dogma, or 
an order of priests, or a sacrament, but the heart which loves as 
Jesus loved, Godand Man—the sacrifice of the human will to the good 
will of God*the union of the human with the Divine—the life of 
trust, and hope, and love.” 


——— 


A STATEMENT concerning the Australian Church is printed at the 
end of the pamphlet containing this lecture, from which we learn 
that the Church “is founded on principles of religious liberty and 
eomprehensiveness. Believing that theology is a progressive science, 
that genuine religion is confined to no one form of belief, and that 
to fetter the minds and bind the consciences of ministers or people 
by-the-traditions and commandments of men, is not only a ridiculous 
folly, but a sin, in this nineteenth century—and having seen the un- 
necessary divisions, heartburnings, wasted energy, and yrievous hurt 
to the Truth and Charity, which have sprung from sectarianism—the 
promoters of the Australian Church have sought to found a Society 
which, while reverencing whatever is venerable in the past, will ever 
be avowedly open to any new light of God, and.which may unite men 
of many shades of opinion in the unity of the religious Spirit and of 
practical. Christianity.. The general basis of Union, not intended to 
fetter, but simply indicating the aim of the Australian Church, is as 
follows :—‘The Worship of God in Spirit and in Truth ; The Preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and the promotion and Practice of 
the Religious Life of Faith, Hope, and Love. The form of Church 
Government to be Representative and Elective, due regard being had 
to Liberty of Conscience and Congregational Freedom.” We believe 
that notwithstanding the paltering ina double sense which sometimes 
characterises the teachings of the so-called ‘ Liberal orthodox” there 
is here a most hopeful indication of the right spirit. Let it grow! 


At a congress of teachers connected with Church of England 
schools held at Westminster last month some of the clergy were told 
some unpalatable truths concerning clerical tyranny, and though they 
resented them as unsubstantiated by names, they could not withstand 
the very serious vouchers given by well-known and responsible school- 
masters. Cases of capricious dismissal at the sweet will of the vagary- 
loving vicar and his satellites were quoted in abundance. The vicar’s 
wife figures in one case as “not liking the teacher’s playing” of the 
organ, which, by the way, appears to be thrown in asa regular appen- 
dix to the schoolmaster’s professional duties in many church schools. 
The vicar did not like his sending a report of a chapel gathering toa 
local newspaper. So between them bcth the poor fellow must leave 
and take his seven little ones where he can. When he asks for reasons 
for his dismissal he provokes surprise that “a gentleman” cannot do 
as he pleases with his servants. 


Ex uno disce omnes. “ Unless you fill those choir seats,” writes a 
clerical manager, “take the consequences. For every week those 
choir seats have been empty there shall be a month’s delay in regard 
to Mrs. W——’s (the wife’s) pension, and a week’s delay in your 
receiving the grant.” One reverend gentleman held a committee 
meeting, attended only by himself and another, to decide as to the 
closing of the schools. His companion voted against the closing, but 
the vicar, who naturally took the chair, voted in favour of it, and gave 
a casting vote to carry it. The schools were accordingly closed, and 
the teachers barred out. When one of the mistresses asked for her 
salary (with some natural feminine vigour, let us suppose), the vicar 
said, “You are the most insolent young woman, and I have been 
obliged to send a bad character of you to government. I do not think | 
you will ever get a situation under a clergyman again ; indeed, if you | 
had been as insolent to any other clergyman 1s to me he would have | 
knocked you down.” No wonder the clergy present Winced at this 


the Episcopal Church, to have complete control of thirty colleges out 
of a total of forty-three, while the State contributed six-eighths of 
their whole cost. He showed that a large proportion of young 
teachers were practically ‘excluded by theological tests ; and that 
many of those who were admitted were drafted into Board-schools on 
leaving college, and that it would be illegal for them to teach the 
creeds and confessions they had been taught themselves. Some inter- 
esting and amusing examples were “given by Mr. Bowie from the 
College Time Tables. j 


Ar Culham students, in addition to attending prayers, services, &c., 
have to devote five hours a week to the study of “divinity” during 
their first year at college, six hours the second year, while history and 
geography receive an hour each. At Ripon they have to devote seven 
hours and forty minutes a week to “divinity,” while penmanship is 
allowed twenty-five minutes, and recitation and map-drawing an hour 
between them. Educationally, it was contended, the sectarian system 
was bad, morally and religiously it was even worse ; for it was a world- 
wide experience that the imposition of theological tests in connection 
with any profession only led to unveracity and infidelity ; and young 
men and women who were destined to be instructors of children 
should not be subjected to the temptation or degradation of anything 
that would make them insincere. 


Tue General Assembly of representatives of the Liberal Reformed 
Churches of France met at Paris last week, in the large hall of the 
temple of l’Oratoire, under the presidency of the venerable Pasteur 
Cabantous. Nearly a hundred delegates were present, and all the 
Liberal Churches were represented. Delegates from the Dutch Pro- 
testantenbond, from the Alsatian Union Libérale, and from the Swiss 
“ Union of Libéral Christianity ” addressed theassembly. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association had been invited to senda delegate, 
but circumstances rendered it impossible to do so this year. 


WE understand that a resolution expressing regret at the merging 
of the Unitarian Herald in the Christian Life was passed at the 
Missionary Conference at Manchester on Thursday. So strong is the 


| feeling evoked in the North by this unexpected development in the 


denominational literature that expressions of a very vigorous kind 
were mace in reference to it, and there have not been wanting hints 
as to new journalistic ventures. As representing the oldest estab- 
lished journal connected with the principles most strongly cherished 
among the Free Churches we venture to deprecate unnecessary and 
expensive multiplication of newspapers. If friends are. in earnest 
about the development of the more liberal side of Unitarianism by 
means of the weekly Press there are very practical ways of showing 
their sympathy. We are not, we trust, given to offensive self- 
advertisement, but we would seize this opportunity of reminding 
Unitarians that there is such a paper as ours, and that it, at any 
rate, will continue to maintain to the utmost the rights of free 
inquiry and liberal sympathies, whatever the intellectual shades of 
thought represented among our thinkers and workers. 


CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 


(Secretaries and others are particularly requested to send their reports 
—which should be as brief as convenient—not later than Tuesday, 
otherwise such matter must be condensed or postponed.) aes 


CARMARTHEN PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. 


THe annual public examinations of this College, always an event of 
considerable interest in South Wales, and to the many old students of 


estimate by their brother in the cloth, and would fain: deny the | the College engaged in the Unitarian ministry in England, were held 


authenticity of this, and a dozen similar accounts. -But, as we have 
said, they were amply guaranteed, and what we want to know is if 
Unitarians and other Nonconformists relish the idea of their young 
people having to get a living under such circumstances as these? Yet 
it is for such spheres they are being trained in the Church colleges. 


Av a meeting of the London School Board on Thursday afternoon 
the question of sectarian Training Colleges came up, and the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie moved that the time had come when in the interests 
of education all theological tests should be abolished in connection 
with the teaching profession. An evasive amendment, moved by 
Prebendary Eyton and seconded by the Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, was, however, carried ; twenty-three members voting for it, 
fifteen supporting Mr. Bowie, and several declining to-vote either way. 


In his speech the mover pointed out how unjust it was for one sect, 


on Wednesday and Thursday, July 3 and 4. Thus a change has been 
made by the limitation of the viva voce examinations and prize dis- 
tribution to two days. Another change of great importance has been 
introduced in the appointment of specially qualified external examiners 
to take the place of members of the Presbyterian Board in the oral 
examinations, and co-operate with the professors in the conduct of 
the written examinations upon the Session’s work. With the Rev. 
Dr. G. Vance Smith and the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., as colleagues 
with the professors in testing the students’ proficiency in Biblical and 
classical knowledge, and Morgan Lewis, Esq. M.A., of Bangor 
University College, a former student of Carmarthen College, and a 
high wrangler, as examiner in Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, 
the reliability of the examinations as tests of the proficiency of the 
students may be regarded as assured. 

On Thursday the distribution of prizes offered by the Dr. Wil 
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liams’s Trustees and the Presbyterian Board, of the value in the 
aggregate of £150, also of the Sharpe Prizes, of the value of £10, and 
Dr. Davies’s Prizes for English Language and Literature, of the value 
of £5, took place by the appropriate hands of Dr. G. Vance Smith. 
It was very gratifying to the many friends of Dr. Smith to observe 
with what cordiality of feeling and. warmth of applause he was wel- 
comed by his old pupils. The Sharpe Prizes were awarded to Mr. 
Thos. Davies (senior retiring student), Ist Prize £5, and Messrs. 
Samuel Davies and Thos. James, who divided the 2nd and 3rd Prizes 
equally between them. The winners of the Prizes for English Lan- 
guage (1st year) were Mr. Thos. Jones, 1st Prize £1 10s., and Mr. T. 
Wedros Jones, 2nd Prize £1; and of those for English Literature 
Mr. J. J. Evans, 1st Prize £1 103., and Messrs. Thos. James and 
Thos. Evans (equal), who divided the 2nd Prize of £1 between them. 

The Rev. T. L. Marswatt, who presided, after alluding to the 
changes in the teaching staff of the College, addressed to the students 
some well-chosen words, and was followed by J. T. Preston, Esq., 
speaking on behalf of the Presbyterian Board, and as its representa- 
tive. 

The Rev. P. H. Wickstrrp, M.A., gave a most inspiriting address to 
the students, dwelling pointedly upen the way in which all studies 
diligently pursued and mastered gave power to the Christian minister 
in his work, and his address was warmly appreciated by those for 
whom it was intended. , 

After some few words from the Principals and Professors, and the 
announcement that eight new students had been admitted—one of 
whom, Mr. E. E, Jenkins, it may be mentioned, is a Welsh Unitarian 
student, who is spoken of as giving great promise of usefulness—the 
business proceedings came to an end. It is pleasing to note how 
thoroughly the old students of the College appreciate not only the 
advantages gained at the College, but also the fundamental principle 
of comprehension and liberality on which it is founded. 


—— 


THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD, MANCHESTER. 

The two days’ examination of the students of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board, held this week, was fairly attended. The subjects 
were Old and New Testament, English Literature and Latin, taught 
by the Principal, the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers ; Ethics, Church History, 
and the Doctrine of the Trinity, by the Rev. James Black ; and Greek 
and Textual Criticism, by the Rey. C. T. Poynting. In some of these 
subjects the students acquitted themselves particularly well. The 
claszical portions of the examination were perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory, though in this matter there has been on the whole a steady 
improvement in recent years ; an improvement likely to be continued 
if the plan of sending the first year’s men to Owens, tried this year 
as an experiment, is made permanent, and the entrance examination 
is somewhat further raised. Five sermons of varying merit were 
preached by the men of the second and third years, Mr. Weatherall’s 
and Mr. Mocre’s on the first day, and Mr. Shaw’s on the second being 
particularly good. The Principal announced that Miss Sharpe’s prize 
of £10 for proficiency in Biblical studies had been divided in the 
proportion of £6 to Mr. Weatherall and £4 to Mr. Pegler. Mention 
was made of the work of the first year men at Owens College, and 
of Mr. Lee’s having gained the prize in Lower Junior Greek. 

The Rev. R. B. Drummonp delivered the Visitor’s address, in which 
he referred in brief but appropriate terms to the retirement of the 
Principal and his colleagues, and ning by regretful reference to the 
resignation of the Tutor, and by a reference to the character and 
earnestness of Mr. Gove, whom he had encouraged to entertain the 
thought of entering the ministry. He then gave a very lively and 
eloquent address to the students, speaking hopefully of the present 
day and present work, and doubting, after all that has been said 
about the scepticism of the present day, whether there had ever been 
since the great flood a generation less sceptical. In conclusion, he 
advised the students to seek during the vacation for such health and 
strength as should be needed for future studies. 

It should be said that in the opinion of the Principal, spite of the 
hindrances to work caused by the ill-health of several of the students, 
the past session has accomplished its full share of work, and that the 
students have done remarkably well. 

The students who are retiring are Mr. Richard Little, who has been 
obliged to resign his late scholarship on account of failure in health, 
and has accepted the invitation of the congregation at Moncyrea to 
become their minister; Mr. Frank Shaw, whose health hasalso suffered, 
but who is now much better ; and Mr. Herbert Pole, who intends 
carrying on further studies. The new students whose will enter next 
session are five in number—Messrs. Charles Travers, of Warrington, 
William C. Hull, of Boston, W. G. Price, of Kidderminster, J. Arthur 
Pearson, of Halifax, and D. J. Williams, of Trecynon, Aberdare. 

We understand that no definite arrangements have yet been made 


pense. | 
for filling up the vacant Principalship and Tutorships, the matter 
being still under the consideration of the Committee. 

Soirées were held on Thursday (given by the Tutors) and on Friday 
when addresses were presented to the tutors by the students past and 
present, 


> _ 


ADELAIDE: SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
FAREWELL AND TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. J. C. WOODS. 

As a faithful worker in the cause of Unitarianism in South 
Australia during more than a third of a century, and as the minis- 
terial pioneer of our faith in that colony, the Rev. J. C. Woods 
deservedly received a warm tribute from the congregation at Adelaide 
on the occasion of his retirement in May last. Australian papers just 
received contain lengthy accounts of the farewell sermon and other 
proceedings, and bear testimony to the high esteem in which our 
minister has been justly held in the colony. Mr. Woods has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Adelaide for nearly thirty-four 
years. He is the son of a Presbyterian minister, and was born near 
Belfast, Ireland. Graduating at Edinburgh in 1843, he was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Antrim in 1845, and subsequently officiated at 
the Unitarian Chapels in Devonport, Northampton, Edinburgh, and 
the Isle of Wight. In 1855, at the request of several residents in 
South Australia of the Unitarian persuasion, who guaranteed him his 
stipend for some years, Mr. Woods was sent out by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Among those who were the means 
of bringing the rev. gentleman to the colony were Mr. John Howard 
Clark, the Hon. John Baker, Dr. Everard, and Mr. W. Kay, who are 
now all dead. For twelve months after his arrival Mr. Woodsconducted 
religious services in Green’s Old Exchange, and a regular congrega- 
tion being established about the end of that period, the church in 
Wakefield-street was built. The foundation-stone of that church 
was laid by the late Hon. J. Baker. About fifteen years ago Mr. 
Woods visited England on a holiday, being absent two years, and in 
August, 1887, resigned his pastorate, as it was his intention then to: 
leave for the old country. The rey. gentleman has long been asso- 
ciated with several charitable movements in the colony, and was 
elected with the Chief Justice by the Adelaide University as a first 
Governor of the South Australian Institute. 

On Sunday, May 19, Mr. Woods preached for the last time as 
minister to the Wakefield-street congregation, and testified to the 
progress of ideas in the colony since he came out there. “I have 
lived,” he said, “on terms of friendship with members of the Jewish 
faith, the Church of Rome, and the Church of England, and with 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, Bible Christians, 
and others. Every opportunity has been taken during the last thirty- 
three years to interest the public mind in our views of religion, nor 
have large audiences been wanting. We have had t» contend against 
more than arguments on the other side. Our religion has been called 
the halfway-house to infidelity. More truly in this relation might it 
be denominated a temple of refuge for those who have renounced un- 
reasonable opinions.” At the farewell meeting, which was held in the 
evening of the same day, Mr. Walter Howard presided, and expressed 
the universal regret that the late Mr. W. Kay (an obituary notice of 
whom recently appeared in this paper) had not been spared to preside 
on that interesting occasion. It was he who had first suggested the 
presentation of a testimonial to Mr. Woods. The present consisted of 
an address couched in affectionate terins, and a cheque for £222. After 
further expressions of good feeling and admiration towards’ Mr. 
Woods, that gentleman cordially responded. He said he looked 
forward to returning to the colony after his visit to the old country, 
and to occasional service in the pulpit as a relief to their new pastor, 
the Rey. R. C. Dendy. Respecting his successor he had learnt 
through the Jngwirer of the high esteem in which he had been held 
by his ccngregation at Tenterden, and he appealed to the congregation 
to welcome him heartily. 

It was subsequently announced that Mr. W. Everard, one of the 
members, had just given a piece of land to the church, the value of 
which was estimated at £3,000. Mr. Woods has just arrived in this. 
country. 


SHORT REPORTS. 

ABERDEEN.—Sunday evening open air meetings were continued 
during June without a single break. The Rey. Alex. Webster gave 
addresses on various questions raised in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The audiences varied from 1,000 to 2,000. The closest attention was 
paid to the speaker, and sometimes there was an hour of questioning. 
A great eagerness for literature was shown. Mr. Webster, having 
originated a scheme for a children’s fresh-air fortnight, was appointed 
secretary of an influential committee appointed to carry out the 
scheme. In one week £200 was raised, and fifty children despatched. 
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The names of 300 children have been received, and it is expected that 
they will all have a fortnight in the country given to them. Liberal 
collections were made at Mr. Webdster’s meetings for the purpose of 
the scheme. 

BeLPER.—On Monday afternoon, July 1, the scholars’ annual party 
was held, when the teachers, scholars and a few friends to the number 
of seventy in all visited Wingfield Manor. A most enjoyable after- 
noon was spent, the drive through the splendid scenery along the 
route being much appreciated. 

BrRMINGHAM : Hurst-sTREET Misston.—The scholars’ annual 
excursion took place last Monday, upwards of 400 persons taking part. 
The place visited was Lapworth, and the event was in every way 
successful. 

Boston.—As will be seen from our advertising columns, a fairly 
liberal response has been made to the appeal for means to establish a 
popular library in connection with the Spain-lane Chapel. The local 
Press has very cordially recognised the efforts of our able young 
minister, the Rev. W. E. Atack, who deserves every encouragement 
in his useful work. 

Crort..—The anniversary services were held on Sunday, June 16. 
The sermons were preached by the Rev. F. K. Freeston, of Warring- 
ton, who delivered two excellent and interesting sermons. Many 
friends were present from Warrington, Astley and Leigh. At both 
services the little chapel failed to accommodate all the visitors, some 
of whom had to listen from the chapel yard. The united choirs of 
Astley and Leigh took part in the singing, and Mr. J. Holland, who 
presided at the organ. This is the jubilee year of the Croft congrega- 
tion, and that fact added to the interest of the occasion. The Rey- 
W. Mason is the present minister in charge. 

Lonpon : Buackrriars Misston.—Mr. C. F. Pearson, treasurer of 
the Mission, writes :—May I ask your readers to help us to pay the 
deficit in the accounts of our Sunday-school excursion, which has 
recently taken place, for the funds received have not covered the 
expenses? Any contributions will be thankfully received by me at 
33, New Cut, S.E. 

Lonpon SunpAy Scuoon Soctety.—The annual service for elder 
scholars was held at Essex Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 30. There 
was a large attendance from schools in different parts of the metropolis. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. Henry Gow, of Mansford- 
street, Bethnal-green, who gave an address based on the words 
“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
day come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them.” The discourse was most impressively delivered. 
The singing was hearty and effective, Mr. W. Tate presiding at the 
organ. A collection was made at the end in aid of the Society. The 
weather was very warm, and the children much appreciated the kind- 
ness of some friends who, as on the last occasion, provided a draught 
of railk for each child on arriving at the Hall. 


MANCHESTER : MIssIOoNARY CONFERENCE.-—This Conference, which 
was established in 1860, and which now has nearly eighty members, 
chiefly, but by no means exclusively, past students at the Home 
Missionary Board, held its annual meeting at the Memorial Hall on 
Thursday. A devotional service opened the day ; the President, the 
Rey. W. G. Cadman, gave an address, and the usual business was 
transacted. The Rev. W. 8. Smith, of Antrim, was elected President 
for the ensuing year. In the afternoon there was a large attendance, 
when addresses were given by the Rev. J. McDowell, and the Rev. 
T. P. Spedding on “The Aim of Popular Services,” and “ What is 
our Aim?” An animated discussion followed, in which the Revs. 
C. J. Street, G. Ride, W. Lloyd, G. Evans, J. Freeston, J. C. Street, 
J. C. Pollard, and Mr. Piggott took part. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: CHURCH oF THE Diving Uniry.—The 
Annual Sunday-school Flower Service of the above church was 
held on Sunday, June 30, the sermons being preached, both morning 
and evening, by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, of London, to crowded con- 
gregations. In the evening the church was crowded to overflowing. 
The subjects were “ Parables from Nature” and “The Life to Come.’ 
Mrs. Chant preached entirely without notes or manuscript of any 
kind, and had a most pleasing, fluent delivery, her diction being 
poetic and beautiful. On Monday evening, July 1, a conversazione 
was held to afford all who wished an opportunity of a personal inter- 
view with Mrs. Chant, who was present, and gave an address; and 
also in the course of the evening recited a poem of her own composi- 
tion, entitled “An Idyll of London.” There was a very large com- 
pany present. The Rev. Frank Walters, pastor of the church, was 
present, and opened the proceedings in a most felicitous manner. It 
was the most successful flower service held in this church; and the 
collections were the largest yet taken on behalf of the Sunday- 
school. 

NorrincHamM: Curist Cuurcu.—In the afternoon of the 27th 
ult. a tent bazaar was held in the grounds of Mrs, Jesse Hind at 
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Sherwood-rise, with the object of raising money to pay off the £200 
debt onthe church. The profits arising were £25 9s. 8d. Donations 
received from London are given in another column. 

RorHERHAM.—On Sunday last the Rev. Charles Peach, of Sheffield, 
preached the anniversary Sunday-school sermons. There were large 
congregations and good collections. 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—The principal tradesmen of the town showed 
their respect for the memory of the late Mr. Robert Burch by partially 
closing their shops during his funeral on Friday week, and many of them 
attended at the burial service, which was impressively conducted by 
the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, who on the following Sunday evening, at 
the General Baptist Chapel, in accordance with the expressed wish of 
the deceased gentleman, preached a sermon founded on the words, 
“But men dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?” There was a large congregation. 

SHREWsBURY.—The ninety-ninth Sunday-school anniversary in 
connection with this church was celebrated on Sunday last, when two 
admirable discourses were delivered by the Rev. E. Myers, F.G.S. 
The text in the morning was, “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil” (John xvii. 15). Dwelling with much impressiveness on the 
influence and characteristics of religion the rev. gentleman observed 
that he was one of those who held the doctrine that religion was a 
matter that concerned and entered into every duty of hnman life, and 
that it dignified human life and human labour. The man or woman 
who righteously laboured to discharge the duties devolving upon 
either of them was acting according to the injunctions of religion. 
We ought to elevate the secular life into the loftier and sublimer 
regions of the religious life, instead of degrading the religious by 
bringing it to the low level of the secular. The former he conceived 
to be one of the motives of the worship in their Christian Churches 
and the work of their Sunday-schools. For this reason the special 
observance of the Sunday as a day of rest and worship was of supreme 
importance. This may be made, ought to be made, and often was 
made, the means by which the secular life was raised to the higher 
level of the religions. Yet there appeared to be a growing neglect of 
these religious practices by people generally, and he for one must 
confess he deeply deplored and regretted it. He knew that these 
things, and the practices of these things, did not alone constitute 
religion. They were practised and observed by some of the most 
irreligious and immoral men and women in existence. But he was 
sure no man nor woman could neglect the religious observance of the 
Sunday, give up attending a place of worship, and not be in many 
ways the worse for it. In many cases he had watched the results of 
giving up the religious observance of the Sunday, and this had been 
always followed, so far as he could see, by the loss of interest in 
diviner things, and the deterioration of moral character. In the 
evening the text, on which the rev. gentleman founded an able and 
interesting discourse, was “ Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness ” (1 Chron. xvi. 29). At the close of each service a collection 
was made in aid of the Sunday-schools, the annual treat in connection 
with which took place at Underdale on Monday last. 

Wa.LmMsLey.—The annual sermons were preached here last Sunday 
by the Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, M.A., of Dukinfield, when collections 
were made, which amounted, with donations, to £68 10s. 


SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 
Boston, U.S., JUNE 10, 1889. 

THE special interest since I last wrote has been our Anniversary 
week, with its multitude of meetings. A generation ago “ Anniver- 
sary week” was a great institution among all the churches, but 
gradually it has fallen through with all except the Unitarians, and in 
part the Universalists, who still hold some of their meetings at the 
same time. I think our meetings were rather better attended this 
year than for several years past. Every morning through the week 
King’s Chapel was well filled for the public devotional meeting with 
which each day begins. On Monday afternoon, though the rain was 
pouring in torrents—“ Anniversary week weather” is proverbial in 
Massachusetts—the Church of the Disciples (formerly Dr. Clarke’s, 
now the Rey. C. G. Ames’s) was filled with women for the meeting of 
the ‘“ Women’s Auxiliary Conference.” These Women’s Auxiliaries 
are all over the country now, and are doing capital work, especially in 
the Post-office Mission direction. 


Tuxspay was the great day—the large hall of Tremont Temple 
being well filled, morning, afternoon, and evening, say, respectively 
1,200, 1,000, and 1,400 people—for the annual meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. The floor of the hall was reserved 
for delegates and life members, and the galleries were given to the 
general public. The reports showed an income of $83,000, two 
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thousand above last year, of which about $60,000 had been contri- 
buted by the churches, and the rest from invested funds. The expendi- 
ture, however, had been $109,000, the deficit being made up by legacies, 
of which $18,000 had also been placed in permanent investment. The 
speaking at the three meetings was unusually good—no dragging, all 
clear to the point, earnest and confident. We have got past all our 
troubles anent the “ Unitarian name” here, by common consent accept- 
ing the name which the world would give us, whether we accepted it 
or not. Indeed, with its honourable traditions reaching back through 
Transylvania and Poland to Reformation times, and with the broad 
interpretation which has been emphasised in all modern use of it, we 
are growing to feel that it is a good name, quite as good as any 
derived from petty matters of church government or form. 


Tar Rev. A. M. Knapp’s report of his réception in Japan was 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the A. U. A. meetings. This 
plan of operation—not to start missionary churches, but to introduce 
Unitarianism to the Japanese in the hope that they may themselves 
take it up, and found their own churches-——-seems to have met with 
singular success. Thousands of inquirers, including a number of the 
foremost men in the nation, have placed themselves in connection 
with him, and have expressed their readiness to join a Unitarian 
Organisation ; the two leading daily papers of Japan are open. to 
anything he likes to insert about Unitarianism, and he appealed, 
with an earnestness which deeply stirred the assembly, for a force of 
able men to be sent out adequate to help and direct the growing 
movement. The Fukuzawa College, with its thousand students, had 
also commissioned him to select three professors. ‘ 


Wepnespay in Anniversary week died the Rev. Henry W. Foote, for 
nearly 28 years past pastor of King’s Chapel, and one of the most 
respected and beloved of our Boston clergymen. He had been ill for 
many months ; but it was hoped he was recovering, when a sudden 
relapse in the heart trouble, from which he has been suffering, carried 
him off. He was not one of our most noted men, and his name is 
little known in England, but here in his nearer surroundings few men 
were more deeply revered and more absolutely trusted. His death, 
which was first announced at the meeting of our Sunday-school Society 
on Thursday afternoon, cast a shadow over the week, though a 
shadow touched with light, for all felt that it would be unworthy of 
his faith to make any lamentation. 


Tuer “ Festival”— a dinner given every year in the Music Hall, by 
the laymen of Boston to the ministers and their wives—was attended 
by about 900 people, and was, as usual, one of the pleasantest 
meetings of the week. Many other meetings there were, but these are 
the ones which have most interest for readers in England. 


By the time this reaches you the exodus from Boston, which begins 
at the end of April, will becompleted. I have never been in any city 
which is so emptied during the summer months of all who can possibly 
afford to go away. The middle and upper class districts are like cities 
of the dead. The churches mostly hold close, or merge their separate 
services in some central church. This year it is Arlington-street 
Church that will be open during the summer, its services being sup- 
ported by its own and five other congregations. Another similar 
union service will be kept up at the south end, and several of our 
suburban churches remain open throughout the summer. 


AMONG ministerial changes her? which may interest some of your 
readers is the Rev. Herbert Mott’s removal to Winchester, Mass. 
This Herbert Mott and his brother Frederick, of Salem, are sons of 
Mr. F. T. Mott, one of the old members of your “Great Meeting,” 
Leicester. Some ten years ago they came out to Kansas to farm, but 
first one and then the other became drawn towards the ministry. 
First Herbert went to the Cambridge Divinity School, and then three 
years ago settled at Wayland (the Rev. Edmund H. Sears’s old parish), 
where he has won great esteem, and whence he has now been called to 
the larger and more important congregation at Winchester. 
Frederick Mott, a few years later, went through the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, where he was one of the best students they have ever 
had, and then was at once chosen by one of our old Salem churches. 


They are both men who are going to do good work in our churches. 
Bolt 


“JT wave often felt vexed with the man, whoever he was, that 
chopped the New Testament into verses. He seems to have let the 
axe fall indiscrimately here and there, but I forgive him a great deal 
for his wisdom in letting these two words ‘ Jesus wept’ stand alone.” 
—C, H. Spurgeon, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN article by Dr. Friedlinder on Ecclesiastes appears in the new 
Jewish Quarterly. 


THE Jewish Chronicle speaks in very appreciative terms of the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed’s lecture at South-place on “The great idea of 
Israel,” and says his discourse can only be thought of with feelings of 
gratification by every earnest Jew. 


A DISCUSSION is going on in the Christian World upon the ques- 
tion whether husbands are tyrannical! Some husbands think they 
are, and some wives confirm the opinion, but practically the ques- 
tion is too broad and vague to admit of an answer. We might as 
well ask whether newspapers are injurious, or whether pieces of chalk 
are very big. 

“ Bur the real doubt of any age, the doubt of any man’s heart and 
head—what are we to think of that? Are we to stamp it as 
devilish ? Are we to denounce it and excommunicate it? Why, 
we might be fighting against God. If I read my Bible aright, real, 
genuine, patient struggle for faith means just the birth throes of 
God’s revelation of Himself in men’s hearts.”--Z’vrom a noble sermon 
on “ The Gradations of Doubt,” by Professor Emslie in the Christian 
World Pulprt. 


In spite of the fact that the Church Times devotes only half a 
column to a report of the “ Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance” meet- 
ings, and two columns and a-half to denunciations and ridicule of the 
same—-a policy which would suggest that the Protestant poison needs 
a good deal of antidote before it can be swallowed with safety, we 
think the said meeting was as unimportant as any Ritualist could 
desire. In any case, however, it would do Evangelical Churchmen no 
harm to consider one criticism of their most vigorous enemy. No 
word, says the Church Times, was spoken hinting that any blame can 
attach to the Low Church school to account for its decay, whereas 
it is evident that when one party gains and the other loses, not only 
must the former have done something to earn its success, the latter 
must also have done something to give dissatisfaction. If Low 
Churchmen would begin to consider why Evangelicalism fails to meet 
the needs of the present day, the result might be useful, if not 
altogether satisfactory. 


Tue Ven. Archdeacon of Wilts in a visitation charge to the clergy 
said “The parish school should be as a rule visited daily by the 
parson ; and every effort should be made to keep out a school board, 
the introduction of which meant in the end the sccularisation of our 
parish schools. In more than ninety Board-schools in England the 
Bible is not used at all; in hundreds of others it is read without 
explanation.” No doubt these statements were considered dreadful, 
and made a deep impression. But the Archdeacon will find that 
there are many thousands of English people-—including very sound 
churchmen—who would rather that their children should read the 
Bible without explanation, or not read it in school at all, than that 
they should have it explained for them by a Ritualistic parson who 
would read into it everywhere the efficacy of priestly rites and the 
sinfulness of dissent. The parson’s daily visit will make many 
parents understand the urgent need for a Board-school where the aim 
shall be to teach the children and not to inoculate them with super- 
stitious dogmas. 


Nationan Funrrat AND Mournine Rerorm Assocrtation.—A 
meeting was convened at the church room of Lyndhurst-road Church, 
Hampstead, on Friday afternoon, June 21, to take into consideration 
the best means for further promoting the objects of this association, 
Mr. C. L. Corkran kindly presiding. The attendance was small, which 
seemed caused by the many other things going on that afternoon. A 
large number of letters were read expressive of their regret from those 
unable, through pressing engagements, to be present, and giving their 
entire sympathy to the work of the society, notably amongst whom 
were the names of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., Mr. Walter Besant, 
Vrs. Ormiston Chant, Rev. Samuel Barnett, Mrs. Mona Caird, Mr. 
Estlin Carpenter, Sir Spencer Wells, Mrs. F. Maitland, M.L.S.B., with 
many others from persons of various shades of opinion, showing how 
truly national is the feeling of the need of reform in this direction. 
Resolutions were moved by Miss Florence Davenport Hill and by Miss 
Fanny Fowke, supported by Mr. E. Schnadhorst, of Bow, and by Mr. 
Vizard, of Hampstead, each giving important illustrations evidencing 
that the forceof example is necessary to stimulate public opinion in 
favour of a more reasonable practice in our funeral and mourning 
customs, and that a wise course would be taken by the society in a 
general dissemination of leaflets and literature bringing into more 
universal knowledge the objects of the association, and thus hasten 
the much needed reform, r 
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LITERATURE. 


(Publishers and others sending books for review are respectfully 
desired to state prices.) 
—0— 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

Tur Contemporary easily leads the way this month, though it seems 
o us there is a touch of summer on all the Reviews. The most con- 
siderable article dealing with subjects usually of interest to our 
readers is Professor Sanday’s belated defence of English theology 
against Mrs. Humphry Ward’s strictures. That lady had complained 
of the sterility of our native genius in this kind of modern production, 
and took little pains to disguise a half-contemptuous attitude in 
respect to what has been produced of late years. Professor Sanday 
retorts by pointing to the names which are not only names in our 
schools. Westcott, Hart, Salmon, Edersheim, Lightfoot, and a half- 
score of less celebrated writers are naturally presented to refute the 
insinuation that the Germans and Dutch are the only theologians of 
our generation worth speaking of. Professor Sanday scores a point 
in observing how good work has been done by British students in 
editing texts, which is a service to learning not much in favour with 
any but the conservative party of German theologians. The Revised 
Version receives from Professor Sanday something better than its 
critics have occasionally offered, and the remembrance of the share in 
that work taken by American scholars brings more representative 
names into the battalion mustered in defence of the Anglo-Saxon 
theological domains. Our readers will just now be much interested 
in what Professor Sanday says about Oxford, and in view of the 
importance of the subject to our college and its friends we quote 
several paragraphs in which, while he cannot evade the logical force 
of the charge brought against “ subscribing” teachers, he shows there 
is at least a pretty wide latitude for the professor who is said to be 
bound up by his creeds and articles. 


“T suspect (says Professor Sanday) that in jtruth Mrs. Ward 
really knows very little what the Oxford teaching is like, or what is 
being done there. I will venture to mention one or two facts which, 
if she really believes in her own picture, she will be surprised to hear. 
T call to mind at least two Nonconformists who have taken the highest 
élass in the School of Theology. Within the last few weeks three of 
the principal theological prizes have fallen to Nonconformists. I have 
myself, as college lecturer, had a number of Nonconformist pupils of 
various degrees of attainment, who, I am sure, have been quite fairly 
judged by the examiners. For my own part I should be glad to see 
the restriction as,to examiners to which Mrs. Ward alludes removed ; 
but, practically, I think that it makes very little difference. Under 
the wise and enlightened guidance of Dr. Fairbairn, Mansfield Col- 
lege, the recent Nonconformist foundation, is entering into our system 
and is materially strengthening our hands. Once a fortnight during 
term a class of some dozen or more members—nearly all first-class- 
men or prize-winners of some kind, and a large proportion of them 
first-classmen not in the narrower School of Theology, but in the 
wider arena of Litere Humaniores—meet together over a table and 
are engaged in collecting, verifying, and tabulating data bearing, how- 
ever remotely, on the history and theology of the New ‘Testament. 
In this work members of the Pusey House and of the Nonconformist 
College join amicably side by side. In alternate weeks another and 
much smaller class meets to study minutely, and at first hand, a diffi- 
cult problem of textual criticism. This, of course, is rather outside 
and supplementary to the regular curriculum. But I need only men- 
tion the names of Dr. Driver, Dr. Cheyne, and Dr. Hatch to show 
that in that curriculum research is not neglected. When I re- 
turned to Oxford six years ago, it was, I confess, in a less sanguine 
frame of mind. Like Mrs. Ward, I had been absent from Oxford for 
some years, and-I did not know what was the real state of things 
there. I did not know how the scientific impulse, proceeding largely 
from the study of Ancient History, was allying itself with the religious 
temper, which is a growing factor in the life of the University. But 
now I see no reason why we should not have a school of genuine 
English theology. We have the first and great requisite—men. Mrs. 
Ward writes :—‘ It grows notoriously more and more difficult to get 
educated men to take any interest in the services or doctrines of the 
Church, though they will join eagerly in its philanthropy.’ However 
this may be elsewhere, it is not the case in Oxford. But I suspect 
that Mrs. Ward is confounding the experience of a few years ago with 
the experience of to-day. My experience is, that tlere is the greatest 
willingness to work on all sides. The advantage of such a state of 
things is that it is possible to have a division of labour, and that 
recruits, as they join, can be set to the work for which by taste or 
faittainments they are best fitted. We are thus enabled to take a wide 
range in our investigations. We are doing our best (though not 
exactly in the way that Mrs. Ward intends) to keep up an outlook 
over the whole field.” 

Professor Sanday adds that special attention is being paid to the 
versions, not only the Latin versions, but those which he describes as 
the more outlying ”—viz., the Coptic, Armenian, and AXthiopic. We 
have no doubt many of our readers will peruse the whole article, 
which fully deserves careful attention, With respect to the latter 
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part we make some. observations in our leading article. Among the 
other articles we have read with interest Mr. Meredith Townsend’s 
defence of the white missionary in India; he pleads, however, for 
natives to be trained and to work under the guidance of an English 
superintendent who, in spite of the recent criticisms, is not, according 
to Mr. Townsend, to be sent out on a poverty salary. Mr. Walter 
Besant contributes a very valuable sketch, with letters, of the “ First 
Society of British Authors,” fand Mr. J. M. Barrie analyses 
Thomas Hardy’s “Wessex” womanhood. A “ Colloquy on Currency,” 
by Mr. H. H. Gibbs, brings the subject in as attractive a manner as 
possible before the reader ; and Mrs. Haweis has something to say 
about “Jewels,” which should meet the taste of the ladies. Professor 
Sayce’s article on the “Primitive Home of the Aryans” brings the 
reader up to date on the subject. 

Dr. Kidd’s article on the “Last Illness of Lord Beaconsfield” is a 
decided blot on the inviting programme of the Wineteenth Century. 
We refer to the subject elsewhere. Among the themes selected by Mr. 
Knowles this month there is only one directly bearing on the theological 
or philosophical aspect of life, viz., Karl Blind’s “ Bruno,” in which, as 
might be expected, he deals out stern justice, or less, to the Papal 
Church. Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Ashton Dilke reply to the “ Appeal 
against Female Suffrage” ; and Mdlle. Blaze de Bury concludes her 
entertaining sketch of the “Théatre Francais and its Sociétaires.” 
Always sparkling, Dr. Jessop enlivens the Review still further this 
month by a story of which the moral seems to be a pessimistic one as 
regards human nature. Sir Morell Mackenzie writes plainly and 
easily concerning the Canaries and Madeira, and Mr. J. D. Rees tells 
ina traveller’s fashion some tales of the “Persia of the Shah.” The 
other contents are “Sport in Nepaul,” by Lady Eva W. Quin; “The 
First-night Judgment of Plays,” by Mr. H. A. Jones ; “ The Forth 
Bridge,” by its engineers; “The Eight Hours Question,” by Mr. 
Harold Cox, and last, but not least, Mr, Gladstone’s latest study of 
Trish history about the time of the Union. The last-named comes 
first, and will no doubt be read first by many. It is shocking reading, 
but that is not the author’s fault. The curious might inquire what Mr 
Gladstone means by saying, “There may indeed be immorality in mis- 
calculated resistance even to immoral laws ; but such resistance is not 
in itself immoral,” but we fear it would be inquiring too curiously. 


One article in the Westminster Review will amply repay the careful 
attention of our readers. We refer to the anonymous study of the 
Book of Job, which is so thoughtfully done that we close it wishing 
much to know the writer. It does not indeed require genius to defy 
all the authorities from Delitzsch to Kuenen, whose unanimity, 
respecting the purpose of this increasingly fascinating poem, is the 
more striking when compared with the divergence of their views on 
other Biblical problems. The new critic—if he be a new critic, at 
anyrate the sponsor of a “new reading”—of the book demurs to the 
generally advanced and easily received theory that it is intended 
simply to discuss the problem of the incidence of undeserved suffering 
on the righteous man. Against such a view he urges (1) that, 
assuming, as we may confidently do, that the book as a composition 
must be, whatever the age of the tradition, at least as late as the 
Hebrew monarchy, there was little need of a “new teaching” to the 
effect that suffering may be disciplinary and not merely punitive 
(though it must surely be obvious that even in the time of Jesus such 
teaching would hardly be superfluous); (2) that the mere assertion 
that God is great and his ways past finding out is too bald 
an idea to account for the writing of such a book; (3) 
that the course of the debate between the sufferer and his friends 
is altogether too elaborate for the purpose hitherto assigned to’ it, 
and, moreover, Job adds to the perplexity of the problem by his auda- 
clous pessimism ; (4) that the Divine speeches are inconsequential on 
such a theory ; (5) and that the clue offered hitherto is utterly inade- 
quate, and leaves us bewildered by the lack of artistic unity and 
coherence of plan manifested in the poem. It would be impossiblein 
this brief notice to indicate satisfactorily the course of reasoning by 
which the writer supports the proposed “new reading” of the Book ; 
we must be contented to state what that reading is, and again 
encourage readers to peruse the article for themselves. Briefly put, 
the suggestion is that in Job we have a poem intended to express the 
dissatisfaction of a profoundly thoughtful observer of Nature with 
the formalist schemes of theology, so trim and so small, with 
the parallels of which so many in our own day are deeply dis- 
contented. Their representatives in the poem are the people who 
know, or think they know, all about the mysteries of God. They utter 
their platitudes in confidence—platitudes notwithstanding the careful 
fairness with which the author of the poem has reproduced them. Job 
will not “renounce God,” to whom he clings while he defies, and signifi- 
cant it is toobserve that notwithstanding all his défiant challengesof the 
Almighty the author makes the Divine Being declare that it is he 
and not his friends who have spoken the thing that is right. In the 
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Divine speeches the writer sees two things to be meant-—first, the 
promise of a higher revelation in nature, and, secondly, that contrast- 
ing of man with God in His grandeur which while it awes makes it 
still more reasonable for the human mind to cling to and not re- 
nounce Him. We have certainly not read so stimulating an article for 
along time. Another interesting article in the Review is that on 
Motley’s Correspondence, and the Paper by Mr. Salt on Humanit- 
arianism is thoughtfully worked out. 

The New Review in its second number fully sustains the promise of 
the first. There is not much that is weak, and there is a good deal 
that is decidedly attractive. How otherwise can 104 pages of original 
articles be sold for sixpence, and pay? Lord Castleton gives a sufli- 
cient account of the Shah; Lord Coleridge supplies-a vivid and 
sympathetic first section on Matthew Arnold ; Mr. Bradlaugh discusses 
the Eight Hour movement, and decides to brave theunpopularity which 
attaches to those who demur to cramping unduly the liberty of the 
subject, even when the precise proposal looksinviting. Ananonymous 
articles on “ Talk and Talkers of To-day” gossips about several of our 
best known politicians, though we suspect the most brilliant talkers 
are not those who graduate in the House of Commons. The South 
African Problem affords a theme to Lord Ebrington and Sir George 
Baden-Powell ; M. Eiffel describes his most popular contribution to 
his generation ; se monumentum requieris suspice usque ad summum 
colum ; Mr. St. George Mivart sympathetically discusses the Grey- 
friars, and the Countess of Cork preaches a kindly meant sermon on 
“ Sarah the Imperious, Rebekah the Worldly-wise, and Rachel the 
Well-beloved,” and he who doubts whicha lady would wish to be may 
consult her ladyship. 

a 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Sunday School Helper.—The July number of the Sunday School 
Helper is above the average in quality, and that is saying much for it. 
The place of honour is occupied by “‘ Hints on Children’s Singing,” by 
one who is competent to deal with the subject. It deserves all atten- 
tion, for could its recommendations be carried out it would not only 
result in the improvement of the children’s singing, but some degree 
of order and harmony would be introduced into the faculties of mind 
and heart. The Rev. H. Shaen Solly, in his first part of the ‘‘ Teachings 
of Jesus Illustrated from His Life,” furnishes so good a piece of work 
that if the quality is sustained in future issues a real bit of fine 
theological work will have been done when it is finished. In the 
“Infant Lessons” Aunt Amy in the story of Samuel has made the 
strong intellect speak the very patozs of the heart. Blessed must be that 
class of little ones which has her for a teacher. We can only repeat 
what we have said before about the Rey. Thomas Robinson’s Holiday 
Rambles—they are at once delightful and instructive, and turn Nature 
into a moral teacher as well asintoa furnisher of physical knowledge. 
The Rev. Walter Lloyd vindicates the Puritans from the charge 
originally made by their enemies that they were a sour-tempered, 
morose people, and which foolish folks have gone on repeating until 
our own day. In “Girls: their Duties, Difficulties and Desires,” we 
have a very suggestive story anent politeness, which extremists would 
do well to ponder. The number closes with a page and half of Notes 
on the Annual Meetings, which are well worth pondering. 

The editor of Longman’s usually inserts a brief article on some 
social question in addition to an excellent selection of light literature. 
This month there is a short paper by Clementina Black on “ What 
High Wages Mean” ; the spirit and drift of the article may be gathered 
from the concluding words :—“ The long suffering of the English poor 
is amazing, butit is not, probably, quite unlimited. No national life 
can be stable while large numbers of the people live in great misery. 
The best safeguard of national peace is a general distribution of 
comfort and independence ; and the safest paths towards this security 
are good education, and good wages for the workers. Low wages lead 
by a path of intolerable suffering to an inevitable downfall.” 

Tf St. Nicholas contained nothing but the delightful story of ‘‘ Louis 
the Resolute” it would be worth the money. The narrative makes a 
charming study of boy life, and throws a side light on the dignity 
and worth of President Lincoln. There are many other good things 
in the magazine. 

The Century opens with a carefully illustrated article on “Winchester 
Cathedral.” The writer is too enamoured with art to quite understand 
the reason of what he calls “the ravages” of Protestantism. He tells 
us that “modern devotion has done what it could to hide the myriad 
scars which disgrace the memory of the Anglican and the Puritan 
alike.” May it not be that the desire to be truthful and sincere in 
matters of religious faith and experience may justify a little Vandalism 
now and again in the world’s history! Among the other articles, 
George Kenman’s paper on “The Mines of Kara,” and Charles de 
Kay’s “ Woman in Early Ireland” deserve special mention. 


my 

Mr. Herkomer gives an account in the Magazine of Art of his novel 
private theatre at Bushy ; his idea is to express by the picture pre- 
sented by scenery and actors the story of the play, aiding the effect 
by music suitable to each change of emotion or action. The editor 
contributes a further and very interesting paper on “Current Art,” 
accompanied by good engravings. Mr. George Moore’s “ Art for the 
Villa” is of the “I have spoken” order. We agree with most of it, 
especially concerning the heavy prices charged for pictures, though 
we venture to think that mansions which are large enough to open 
their doors to hundreds of guests at once are not too small to show a 
Constable or Turner to advantage; and surely there is still some 
corner in England where marble sculpture is not a blot on its 
surroundings. There is an exhaustive article of “John Brown, the 
Draftsman,” and the first etching, “A Passing Salute,” is very 
pleasant, though the sea is a little woolley. 

Cornhill contains the opening of a new story—with the familiar 
characters of the unlovely old Jew and his lovely young daughter —by 
Mr. James Payn ; the essays are of average merit, and the long-con- 
tinued tale “The County” is carried forward another stage. 

Tinsley’s Magazine makes a bold bid for popularity, and offers a 
really attractive appearance. We have read several of its contribu- 
tions with jinterest, especially the clever sketch of “Last Days as 
Empress,” by Jan Winn, and Mr. W. M. Hardinge’s tribute to the ill- 
fated Ilma di Murska. A descriptive article on “ Mintons, Limited,” 
is instructive. A portraitof the P.R.A. is given as frontispiece, and 
a charming picture by Edith Scannell concludes the number. 

Time contains Dr. Leitner’s lecture on “Muhammadanism,” an 
abstract of which was given in the Znguirer some months ago. Major 
Nelson reproduces stories of “Last Hours,” and Mr. J. M. Barrie 
writes (as he always writes) smartly, if not profoundly, about ‘“ Ibsen 
at the Royalty.” One of the more pungent articles is that on Whe 
Saturday Review, though we doubt if our contemporary will amend 
its ways. Many readers will be interested in the account of Music 
and its devotees and expounders, which is really informing. 

In The Sunday Magazine Archdeacon Farrar has been obliged to 
fall back on the barbarians for his great men of the fifth century, 
selecting Alaric, Attila, and Theodoric. Mr. W. C. Preston gives a 
second Paper on legislation for children, and “ H.C.G.” writes about 
the Dock-Sisters in East London in a sympathetic key, though the 
dominant idea seems the problem of how to make the poor girls 
attend religious services. A Chinaman’s Sunday-school in Boston, 
U.S.A., is described by the Rev. A. Robertson. 

The Contemporary Pulpit is interesting from the High Churchy 
sermon by the Rev. C. Gore, of Oxford, though Dr. Jessop’s sermon 
to young men has more meat in it for hungry souls. Dr. Maclaren 
expounds the character of Cephas; and the number is concluded 
with the usual Outlines, old and new. 

The Lnglish Illustrated presents a frontispiece head by Mr. E. Burne 
Jones, and contains, besides the accustomed descriptive articles, a 
series of humorous illustrations on the text of the Deuteromelian 
ballad “ Who liveth so merry.” Mr. Clark Russell’s story ends in a 
juvenile way, and a greater contrast could hardly be found than the 
subtle power exhibited in Mr. Crawford’s “Sant’ [lario.” Mr. Traill 
writes apropos of examinations, and comforts the victims of treacherous 
memory with the story of one only genius at dates and figures who 
proves to be mad. 

Macmillan’s contains an instructive paper on “ Australian Politics,” 
by Mr. B. R. Wise, formerly Attorney-General for New South Wales. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith supplies one of his characteristically provoking 
articles—its provocation being in proportion to its cogency—the sub- 
ject this month being “ Progress and War.” A very brief article on 
“Prudentius,” by the Rev. F. St. J. Thackeray, illustrates the truth 
of the assertion that little is known about the fourth century hymn- 
writer. Perhaps the most vigorous contribution is an anonymous 
analysis of Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary.” 

Good Words has several continued stories and articles. Among the 
fresh papers there is an instructive study on “ Leaves and Fowers, ” by 
F. W. Burbidge, and a charming first paper by Mr. William Jolly on 
the “ Bard of Benderloch.” ; 

Cassell’s Magazine gives us a peep into a great many places and 
things this month. Chamber-musiec, titmice, proof-reading, afternoon 
tea, a trip to the Mont Blanc of New Zealand, area few of the mis- 
cellaneous papers. Then there are the usual instalments of serial 
stories, with two “ complete” stories thrown into the bargain. 

We have also received The Popular Hducator, pt. 9, with an 
ethnological map ; pt. 68 of Zhe Natural History, pt. 66 of The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary and pt. 22 of Oldand New London, 


Exrracts from the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s sermon on “ Prayer 
Revindicated” will appear next week, 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION. 


Ty his reply to Mrs. Humpury Warp’s dialogue-article published 
in the March number of the Nineteenth Century Dr. SANDAY does 
more than exhibit the claims of English theologians to respectful 
consideration. We gather from a foot-note to his article, which 
appears in this month’s Contemporary, that he was so moved to 
righteous indignation by the aspersions cast upon English Biblical 
critics by Mrs. WARD that he set about refuting those aspersions 
without delay. Respecting the drift and scope of his article we 
have treated elsewhere in this issue; we return to it for the 
moment to emphasise the testimony borne by him to the import- 
ance of what he calls “the practical solution” of the problem with 
which the English Church finds itself faced in these times. This 
“practical solution” is stated to be in advance of the “in- 
tellectual.” Dr. SANDAY apparently congratulates his comrades 
of the Church on the order of procedure thus adopted, and 
rejoices that Tractarianism and Puseyism preceded by many years 
the development of any semblance of an English school of Biblical 
criticism. Festina lente is the motto best suited to his mood. He 
is content as an exponent of the latest scholarship of the age to 
plod on through the deserts of textual criticism, and deprecates 
the efforts of pioneers eager to discover for themselves and their 
brethren what kind of Canaan is before them. The only 
enthusiasm encouraged by him is the enthusiasm of the Taber- 
nacle. He evidently looks upon the Ritualistic movement—the 
extremes of which he very faintly condemns—as a sign of organic 
life which must be full and vigorous if the intellectual faculty is 
to thrive. Had he waited a few months before writing his article 
he would have seen abundant evidence of a vigour amounting 
almost to audacity. 

The English Church Union held its thirtieth annual meeting 
last week, and its President, Lord HALirax, delivered an address 
which demands attention from every thoughtful observer. It was 
clearly a sincere utterance ; there is so much the more need to 
closely examine and duly estimate the danger of the sentiments 
expressed. The prosecution of the Bishop of LINcoLn has chal- 
lenged the party of “ practical solution,” and they are passionately 
ready to defend their position. According to Lord HArrax, the 
issues involved are vital to the maintenance of the “ spiritual and 
historical claim” of the English Church. Historically she is to 
be regarded as the inheritrix of traditions peculiar to herself ; 
spiritually she stands as a rallying point for the reunion and re- 
conciliation of Christendom. With Protestantism the English 
Church has, it would seem, less intimate connection than with 
what, for want of a better term, we must call Romanism ; 
although we presume, so far as this term applies to the papacy, 
the leaders of the English Church Union are averse to it. Rest- 
ing on its traditional inheritance, both spiritual and historical, the 
English Church, according to them, repudiates the pretension of 
Parliament, Privy Council, or any other civil authority to inter- 
fere in her internal concerns. Whether Lord HAttrax would 
expunge the “F. D.” from the coinage, and rid the Sovereign 
of these islands from the burden of responsibility as supreme 
director of the Church, we are not able to say ; but, logically, he 
must do so, for the monarch is nothing if not the symbol of civil 
authority. Whatever decision Her Majesty’s Courts make in 
respect of celebrations of Holy Communion, or other functions of 
the Church, is set at nought by these anti-reformers. They 
have their theory of government, and the supremacy of civil law 
does not fit into it. No very great stretch of imagination is re- 
quired to suppose that in their opinion, as in that of the papal 
teachers whose principles they adopt, but whose persons they 
reject, the “spiritual” as far exceeds the “temporal” authority 
as the heavens transcend the earth. At present the promulgators 
of such schemes of divided authority in the State have enough to 


do to evade the pressure of the temporal arm which, in these” 


days, has managed in most countries of Europe to assert itself 
pretty vigorously. In this country the Ritualists ery out for 
iberty of conscience, although they have only to give up absurd 


pretensions to.enjoy their liberty to the full. The liberty they 
seek is liberty to defy the law of the land. They may do so with 
a good conscience, but so may the Peculiar People, and yet the 
State does not yield the right to enforce penalties against them. 
In the one case the penalties are incurred by the infringement of 
ordinary rules of prudence. In the other they depend entirely 
on the connection between Church and State, and vanish as soon 
as the claims of the Church upon the State are relinquished. 

The members of the Union are bound together by a common 
dislike of interference in ecclesiastical matters by civil authorities. 
They also maintain specific views of theology which call for a 
word of comment. Lord HALirax enunciated some of these 
views with a clearness leaving nothing to be desired. The incident 
around which the present strife is raging is the celebration of 
Holy Communion, a rite which continually attracts increasing 
attention among lovers of the symbolic. ‘What is the Com- 
munion,” asks his Lordship, “ but the Mass in English, with a re- 
arrangement of its parts in order to emphasise the duty of 
frequent communion as part of the return to primitive practice ?” 
In the most explicit way he points out that the “ Eucharistic 
sacrifice” means that “CHRIST pleads before the Father all that 
he has accomplished for us by his life and death on earth” ; and 
that “the ritual of the altar is a witness to what has been the 
sacramental teaching of the Church from the beginning.” Such is 
the character of the “ practical solution” arrived at by the English 
Church, while her scholars go plodding over the text of the 
Biblical writings. The most astounding thing in connection with 
religion is surely the way in which intelligent persons continue to 
accept “ provisional ” arrangements in theology which are of the 
most dubitable kind. The work done for us by the life and death 
of CHRIsT doubtless involves restoration. from the effects of the 
Fall, and Dr. SANDAY looks calmly on while Genesis is getting 
itself analysed into myth and human traditions! The pleading 
attributed to Curist before the Father doubtless involves the 
divine sacrifice on Calvary, preceded by the Incarnation and 
Virgin-birth, and followed by the glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension ; and we “ practically solve” the problem of the Church 
by accepting this stupendous system of doctrine, notwithstanding 
the extreme tenuity of the threads by which it hangs on history. 
It is a case of DAMOCLES cutting his bread and cheese on the edge 
of the sword suspended above him. We admire the audacity of 
the feat, but fail to see where the wisdom comes in. When 
the sword falls there will be shricking. As continued study still 
further exposes the ignorance and superstition of the apostolic 
fathers, and reveals the conflicting character of early Christian 
teaching respecting the things “most surely believed,” there 
cannot fail to be many who will the more bitterly feel their 
bereavement of Christian comfort from having been so long en- 
wrapped in false assurance. When the whole basis is in question 
it is worse than puerile to seek refuge in the “cloud-capp’d towers ” 
of Christian doctrine. 

Two facts may be recommended to the attention of those who 
are disposed to consider the Ritualistic movement a trifling matter. 
In nearly seven hundred churches early celebrations of “the Mass 
in English ” or “ Holy Communion” were held in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the Union. These churches are in many 
cases, especially in rural districts, the only provision existing for 
the religious instruction of the people. There are seventy parishes 
in Berkshire alone where not a single Nonconformist place of 
worship exists. How many villages there are where the holders 
of the views we have quoted are doing all they can to crush out 
other opinions and to prevent the growth of Protestant congrega- 
tions we cannot guess; but judging by examples known to us they 
must be numerous. Such facts call for redoubled earnestness on 
our part as representatives of a healthier teaching. They also 
demand the most vigilant watchfulness. When our children go 
to “the church” they may hear a Stanley or a Farrar; but it 
is far more likely they will be offered the antique priestism of 
the English Church Unionists. 


Mr. A. Hayus, of Birmingham, the author of “ David Westren” 
and other poems of a remarkably high order, has been appointed 
secretary of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

Art the recent distribution of prizes and certificates to the successful 
students of University College by Mr. Justice Chiles, Mr. 8. H. 
Mellone, External Scholar of Manchester New College, obtained a 
First Class Certificate of Honour qualifying for a prize in Mathematics, 
and certificates in Latin and English. 

Ow1ne toa mistake in arranging the type last week the last two 
paragraphs of the report of the Yorkshire Union (p. 409) were trans- 
posed to the end of the Provincial Assembly Meeting in the preceding 
column, Readers will kindly observe the correction, 
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WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P. 

THE merchants of Liverpool include in their number none more 
widely or more deservedly respected than the gentleman whose 
portrait is presented to our readers this week. Mr. William Rathbone 
is one of a group of citizens who have dignified their city as much by 
their wisdom and benevolence as by their signal capacity in business ; 
and it would be remarkable, were the same thing not observable in 
connection with many of our English communities, that of Liverpool’s 
leading citizens so many have been connected with the Free Churches. 
The northern city stands well in the history of the Unitarians of this 
century. James Martineau, John Hamilton Thom, and Charles Beard 
are names identified with its ministry, and the truest aspiration of 
its leading laymen has, doubtless, been to be found not unworthy 
disciples of such teachers. The last two names just quoted are 
familiar to most of our readers as ministers to the Renshaw-street 
congregation, of which Mr. William Rathbone has been a member, 
and a devoted supporter from his earliest years. 

Thefamily history goes back through an honourable ancestry engaged 
in business like their latest representative, and bequeathing to him a 
consistent reputation of high intelligence and probity. Mr. William 
Rathbone is the sixth son in an uninterrupted succession of eldest 
sons all bearing the same name. For several generations prior to the 
father of the present William, the family had belonged to the Society 
of Friends. It is in no small degree owing to his intimacy with 
William Roscoe—a name familiar to readers of old Unitarian litera- 
ture, and still honourably represented amongst us—that William 
Rathbone, senior, changed his views. One result of this change has 
been the accession of incalculable benefits through his descendants to 
the cause which he warmly espoused, and to which he directed their 
early interest. His wife, Elizabeth, was the daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Greg, of Quarry Bank, father of the Samuel Greg, whose “ Layman’s 
Lagacy” is familiar to our readers. By this connection Mr. Rathbone 
is closely allied to another of the leading Unitarian families in the 
North of England, and one which has had its full share in the intel- 
lectual life of the century. We need hardly remind our readers that 
this year’s President of Manchester New College bears this honoured 
name. 

William Rathbone was born at Liverpool in the same year as Her 
Majesty, and has thus just completed that span of threescore years 
and ten upon which politicians at least are learning to look as by no 
means the limit of vigorous activity. He was educated first at Mr 
Brown’s, Cheyne, subsequently and principally at Mr. Voelker’s, 
Liverpool, and finally he studied for some time at Heidelberg. Being 
trained for business at Liverpool with Messrs. Nicol, Duckworth and 
Co., and at London with Messrs. Barnes Brothers and Co., he entered 
with zeal into mercantile pursuits. His first marriage, in 1847, was 
to Lucretia Wainwright, a daughter of the late Mr. S. S. Gair, of 
Liverpool ; and he married a second time in 1862, when a daughter 
of the late Mr. Acheson Lyle, of Londonderry, became his wife. 
Among other family connections it may be added one of his sisters 
became the wife of the Rev. J. H. Thom, and another was married to 
the metropolitan. magistrate, Mr. J. Paget, who comes of the well- 
known Leicestershire family. 

The year after his second marriage saw Mr. Rathbone elected 
among the M.P.’s for his native city, a post he continued to fill in 
successive Parliaments till the 1880, dissolution. In April of that 
year he unsuccessfully stood asa county candidate inS.W. Lancashire ; 
but in the following November he was accepted by Carnarvonshire, 
and has continued in Parliament ever since ; the constituency which 
he now represents being the North or Arvon Division of the county 
just named. He has long been on the roll of the Commission of the 
Peace, and to his other public duties he adds those of a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county of Lancashire. To adequately sketch his 
municipal career would entail the mention of all the most important 
efforts put forth for the benefit of the community. Asa philanthropist 
whose benevolence is always guided by intelligent discrimination, Mr. 
Rathbone has set an example which people, who when they give only 
give money, might imitate with advantage alike to themselves and 
those whom they wish to help. Being deeply imbued with a sense of 
individual and social duty he has left his mark chiefly upon those 
movements which make for the education and moralisation of the 
people. To the Liverpool Domestic Mission he has given liberally of 
his personal services as well as of his substance, being in this respect, 
as in many others, a worthy follower of his father, who was among 
the founders of the Mission. In the establishment of the Nurses 
Training Institute in Liverpool, and in fostering similar agencies in 
different parts of the country, he had displayed energy, tact and self- 
denying zeal, One of the most recent of his public utterances was in 


connection with the opening of the Mansford-street Church and 
Mission, Bechnal-green, when his insistance on the benefit to the 
wealthy of philanthropic labours among the poor was evidently most 
sincere. 

Unostentatious, and indeed shrinking from publicity, Mr. Rathbone 
is nevertheless always ready to sacrifice his private feelings to public 
duty. Bringing his experience and native judiciousness to bear on 
the discussion of public questions, he is always listened to in the 
House of Commons with respect, and his services on Committees are 
especially valuable. He is, in short, one of the best representatives 
of our commercial aristocracy, using that word in its worthiest sense. 
In such men as William Rathbone the liberal faith is amply vindi- 
cated as an inspirer of noble life. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
HISTORICAL MEMORANDUM.* 


Tue Trustees have decided to remove the College to Oxford. It 
appears desirable at this crisis to renew among its friends, and perhaps 
to extend more widely amongst others interested in liberal theological 
movements, the knowledge of some particulars of its History and 
Principles. 

The College, which for more thana hundred years has borne aname 
identifying it with Manchester, the place of its establishment in the 
year 1786, can trace back its ancestry for more than a century beyond 
that date. It is clearly derived from the earliest Nonconformist 
Academy, opened by Richard Frankland, one of the ejected clergy of 
1662, in his family house at Rathmell, in Craven, in the year 1670. 
This was done in the face of that legislation which sought to complete 
the humiliation and misery inflicted on the Non-conforming clergy by 
the Act of Uniformity, by forbidding them, or any member of their 
families, to engage in teaching, under a penalty of £40. The object 
of such an enactment was not merely to deprive a learned class of an 
obvious means of support, but to condemn the rising generation of 
Nonconformists to ignorance, and consequent loss of that social 
status and influence which many of their fathers carried with them 
into their poverty and suffering. Frankland’s Academy was for 
“University learning.” He and his pupils had to flee from officers, 
spies, and informers, and find temporary resting-places in the 
remoter parts of Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and North Lancashire ; 
so that the Academy made its sixth change of locality when, in 1689, 
the year of the Toleration Act, it settled again at Rathmell, where it 
remained until Frankland’s death, in 1698. He educated 304 students, 
lay and divinity. His work was continued by a series of tutors, who, 
with occasional assistance, gave instruction in all that passed as 
“ University learning,”—the students going to the man, wherever the 
approved teacher might be settled. In this succession we have the 
names of John Chorlton (Manchester, 1699—1705), James Coningham 
(Manchester, 1705—1712), Thomas Dixon, M.D. (Whitehaven, 
1710—1723 ; Bolton, 1723—1729), Caleb Rotheram (Kendal, 1733— 
1752). There was an understood continuity throughout these suc- 
cessive stages ; Chorlton was a pupil of Frankland, Dixon of Chorl- 
ton, Rotherham of Dixon; and the institution was known as the 
“Northern Academy.” This succession being terminated, apparently, 
by the death of Mr. Rotheram, in 1752, and an academy at Findern, 
in Derbyshire, which had been carried on since 1720, having also come 
to an end through the death of its tutor, Dr. Ebenezer Latham, a 
circular of proposals for the more definite foundation of an academy 
in the North of England, was issued by an influential committee. 
This led to the establishment of the Warrington Academy, opened in 
the year 1757, Lord Willoughby of Parham being president, and Sir 
Henry Hoghton, the recognised leader of the Lancashire Presbyterians, 
being vice-president. The undertaking aimed at gathering into one 
place a sufficient number of representative scholars, and consequently 
a division and extension of the subjects of teaching, which had been 
impossible under one tutor. 

Among the Warrington tutors the names of Drs. Aikin, Taylor, 
Enfield, Priestley, and Gilbert Wakefield are deservedly conspicuous. 
Among the 393 students who received instruction at the Warrington 
Academy, during the twenty-nine years of its existence, were many 
who made their mark not only in the history of our churches, but in 
politics, in law, in the army, and, especially, in medical science. 

Before the dissolution of the Warrington Academy, in 1786, steps 
had been already taken towards establishing in Manchester, “a Semi- 
nary of learning, similarin its objectsand its plan”—the plan being such 
as to “afford a full and systematic education for Divines, and pre- 
paratory instruction for the other learned professions, as well as for 
civil and commercial life.” “This Institution,” it is deelared, “ will 
be open to young men of every religious denomination, from whom 


* We have been requested to insert this sketch, which has just been pre- 
pared for the Committee of the College, 
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no test or confession of faith will be required.” The Rev. Dr. Thos. 
Barnes and the Rey. Ralph Harrison (both old Warrington students), 
were the first tutors of the “Manchester Academy,” in which the 
Warrington Institution was revived. 

At the same time a College was organised at Hackney, for the 
South of England, on the same lines. This Institution was dissolved 
many years ago. 

Tn 1803 it was resolved to remove the Academy to Yo.k, in order to 
place it in the charge of the Rey. Charles Wellbeloved, under whom, to- 
gether with the Revs. W. Turner and John Kenrick, the men whose 
names are most closely connected with the history of the College, and 
the Churches of kindred origin, for the greater part of this century— 
Robberds, Madge, Wallace, Tayler, Aspland, Martineau, Gaskell, 
Beard, G. V. Smith, and P. P. Carpenter—received their theological 
education. ; 

In 1839, Mr. Wellbeloved being advanced in years, and desiring 
to be relieved of his duties, the question arose of moving the College 
to London, or back to Manchester. The latter alternative was adopted, 
and, in 1840, it was re-established in Manchester, as Manchester New 
College, with a full staff of Professors, and with special enlargements 
in the direction of its Literary and Scientific Department, as well as 
of that of Theology. 

The expectation of the Trustees—that a large’ number of lay 
students would be attracted, that the College would become, in. fact, 
what the Owens College has, in later days, become—was not realised ; 
and in 1852 a resolution was passed in favour of the removal of the 
College to London, where, by connection with University College, the 
expense of maintaining a faculty of Arts might be dispensed with. 
From 1853 to the present year the College has occupied rooms in 
University Hall, an Institution commemorating in its foundation the 
passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act in 1844, and designed asa 
place of residence for students attending University College. There, 
it was hoped, the students of Manchester New College would 
associate with the young laity of our free churches. The latter,. how- 
ever, since the opening of the older Universities to students of all 
denominations, have less and less resorted to the Hall, and it has 
lately fallen into the hands of the College to use and manage. 

In 1888, and again in the present year, resolutions were passed at 
Meetings of Trustees authorising the removal of the College to Oxford 
-—a project which has long been before the Committee and Trustees, 
having been the subject of Special Reports in 1875, and of Special 
Meetings in 1879. At Oxford, then, the College will open its next 
Session, 1889-90, as an open faculty of Theology ; trusting there to 
find new and enlarged scope for the application of its original principle 
of freely imparting theological learning without insisting on the 
adoption of particular doctrines. 

While the Institution, in the earlier periods of its existence, had the 
distinction, with the Hackney College, of providing a liberal educa- 
tion entirely free from doctrinal restrictions, and its funds are still 
held in trust “for the purpose of giving University learning to those 
who seek it, without test or confession of faith,” the gradual liberation 
of secular teaching in the older Universities and elsewhere has, by 
degrees, limited the sphere and marked the special calling of our 
College to that of Theology and its connected branches of learning. 
In this department the College is now, we believe, the only one in 
Britain (save the kindred institution at Carmarthen) which stands for 
the principle of “ Mree Teaching and Free Learning in Theology.” It 
thus constitutes a signal exception to the statement recently made by 
Professor Huxley in the Wineteenth Century, that “Holland and 
Germany are the only two countries in which, at the present time, 
professors of Theology are to be found whose tenure of their posts 
does not depend on the results to which their inquiries lead them.” 
The Professors and Students of Manchester New College are entirely 
unpledged to any particular doctrines and opinions. Its classes are 
open to all students who appear competent to avail themselves of 
them ; and, while offering assistance in the form of exhibitions to 
students who attach themselves to it with a view to specific prepara- 
tion for the ministry, the College does not seek to confine even them 
to the service of any particular denomination. 

At a time when every religious affirmation is subjected to persistent 
question and criticism, and that, too, by men of commanding ability 
and world-wide reputation, we believe that in unswerving loyalty to 
the principle we have stated lies the only hope of the survival of in- 
telligent religious belief. A religion which is known to be taught in 
accordance with prescribed rules awakens the suspicion of thoughtful 
men, while a religion which has been fostered in an atmosphere of 
absolutely free inquiry will at least command their respectful con- 
sideration. ‘ 

Herein lies indeed the weightiest contribution which the College has 
to offer towards renewing the Religious Life of our country, namely, in 
the strong free personal piety which it has been its privilege and 


delight to cherish, because it has. thought freely, and taught honestly, 
whatever it could learn, on true scientific principles, from the world 
around, from Philosophy, from Literature, and from the History of 
Man, and of his modest advance towards the Light of the Countenance 
of God. f , 


AROUND THE CHURCHES. 
DR. WACE AT LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 

Tue bustle and stir of the lawyers’ quarter and the din of trafic in 
Chancery-lane are still this glorious Sabbath morning, and the only 
sound that comes echoing over the gardens and squares of Lincoln’s- 
inn is the sound of the bell from the chapel in their midst. A quaint 
little place it is that one finds at the top of the steps when one has 
passed the two dignitaries decked out in brown and blue who stand 
on guard-below. Simply a long, large room with three lines of high 
old-fashioned oak pewsand dark time-stained walls, dimly lighted by 
four large windows on either side, from which look down a curious 
collection of bearded plebeian prophets and apostles. One enters 
beneath the organ loft, which runs across the rear of the building, and 
finds at the further end above the communion table another fine 
window—this one filled in with some score of small coats-of-arms. 
Far up the wall on the left is the little hexagonal pulpit ; at the foot 
of each of the ancient rafters is enscrolled the name of some past 
preacher—beginning with “1628, E. Reynolds. Norvic,” and ending 
with “1880, H. Wace.” The two portions of the choir are located 
only half way up the chapel, and face each other over the main body 
of the congregation—or the place where the main body would be if 
there were any. I had difficulty in counting over the top of my box 
the crowns of fifty fellow-sufferers. Like some other and greater men 
Dr. Wace seems to have got his best congregation through a journa- 
listic medium. It is hard lines certainly for the champion of orthodoxy 
not to be able to get a decent hearing in the centre of his own country. 
Perhaps being more of a scholar than a propagandist he does not feel 
this acutely. On the whole, without depending too much on early 
impressions, one concludes that there is nothing surprising in the 
state of Denmark. It is not merely a dearth of numbers, but a general 
lack of vitality. “Death from natural causes” would be the verdict 
of any dozen unprejudiced observers. 

The efforts of these very superior young choristers—who so happily 
economise labour by uniting the learning of harmony and the practice 
of scales with the praise of God—almost succeed in reconciling one to 
a service which, without their chants and anthems, would be a very 
bad hour and a-half’s penance. What the preacher altogether failed 
to do, what no creeds or confessions, or priestcrafts or churches can of 
themselves: ever do, the strains of that superb Te Deum rapidly 
brought about. Fora few moments the chords relaxed, the frozen 
portals of the heart which opened to meet the free warm breezes, fresh 
from those spiritual tropics where themusic of God’s voice and the sun- 
shine of His smile fill the firmament. Shut your eyes, and you are in 
the presence of that great “choir invisible” ; but all too soon the ~ 
“ Amen” is reached, and we wake from the pleasant dream to find 
ourselves back in the Arctic regions of a rigid Orthodoxy. ; 

Why this concerted left-turn to the East and general inclination at 
the name of the simple Nazarene? It isthe recital of the “ Apostles” 
creed. Then comes the Litany—“ Oh, holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, three persons in one God, have mercy upon us. . . From 
all evil and mischief, from thy wrath and from everlasting damnation, 
from all false doctrine, heresy, and schism” save us ; and “ finally beat 
down Satan under our feet.” So pray these sober young chorister 
lads, and so the handful of lawyers whose bald -pates appear above 
the oaken pews. Then are recited in the properest cultivated student 
drone a great stream of prayers, the Communion service, more 
prayers, the Epistle, the gospel for the day (that quaint old dialogue 
between Dives and Father Abraham), and still more creed. Dear 
chorister lads, who seem to know it all so well, what on earth 
can you make-—or you either, you ancient legal pedants—of this 
mysterious jargon about “One Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds, God of Gods 
Light of Lights, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of 
one substance with the Father?” and so on. 

At last it is the parson’s turn. Although long known to students 
and to the “uneo guid” as the preacher of the Boyle Lectures in 1874 
and 1875, on “Christianity and Morality, or the Correspondence of 
the Gospel with the moral nature of Man ;” of the Bampton Lectures 
in 1879, on the “ Foundations of Faith” ; as the editor of Brewer's 
“ English Studies,” and the Apocryphal Gospels ; part editor of the 
“Dictionary of Christian Biogtaphy” ; as the author of a number of 
sermons and lectures on the authenticity of the Gospels, and finally as 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, it seems to have 
remained for Professor Huxley to make him known to the wider public 
outside the Churches. Whether Professor Huxley now thinks, or ever 
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did think, his antagonist worth powder and shot, one would like to | be properly applied. I fancy that very few of those who are com- 
know. But, doubtless, combination of undoubted scholarship in | monly called Unitarians would affirm the uni-personality in the same 
matters ecclesiastical with the thorough going uncompromising | definite manner in which the tri-personality is asserted in the Atha- 
neck-or-nothing faith in the old programme-—even to the belief in the | nasian Creed. If the term is to be so rigidly interpreted, it had better 
actual second coming of Christ—invited the contest which has gone | be abandoned at once. JI, for one, should object to be labelled with 
so badly for the champion of the dying cause. Between these tio | it, even as an individual. 
men there could at least.be mutual respect, and, to some extent, Then with regard to the application of the name to our churches. I 
sympathy. It is with the Haweises and Momeries, with the tribe of | imagine there are very few who desire a narrowly exclusive Unitarian 
triflers alike with faith and reason, of jugglers with discounted creeds, | Church. We wish fora churchin which there is room for Unitarians, 
that school whose fine veneer of “culture” and comfortable Epi- | and from which Unitarians can never be excluded; but we do not 
cureanism scarce serve to conceal the insincerity rampant beneath | wish to set up a test which will exclude Trinitarians who may desire 
their fashionable pseudo-heterodoxy ; it is with these men that the | to enter. The Trinitarians, however, refuse to enter a church which 
honest loyal searcher after truth can have no part, portion or parley. | includes Unitarians. The doors are open to them, but they will not 
Call a spade a spade, call double-dealing double-dealing, whether it | come in ; the result is that our free church contains none but Unit- 
leans toward Liberalism or not, and call Dr. Wace, at least, a plain | arians. Consequently it comes to be looked upon as a Unitarian 
spoken, candid theologian of the pre-scientific age. Church, and is commonly so called both by outsiders and by our- 
But it is not Wace the theologian but Wace the preacher I came to | selves. But I doubt if anyone wishes to employ the name in a 
hear. And if the product was not disappointing the performance | narrowly exclusive sense ; it is used merely to describe the people 
certainly was. Dr. Wace is a hard-faced, clean-shaven, unimpressive | who are inside, not to keep others out. Nevertheless, if this narrow- 
little man, who can boast neither the domestic or affectional power of | ness is inherent in the term, it would be well to discard it, ¢f we can. 
Farrar, the wealth of language and the zeal of Liddon, nor the native | But suppose we rechristen ourselves, will outsiders give us our new 
strength of Spurgeon oc Parker. To. be sure the text was as un- | appellation? or will they not still go on calling us Unitarians? Ihave 
inspiring as the occasion ; it was from John i. 6, “There was a man | no particular affection for the name, and should be quite willing to 
sent from God whose name was John.” After a tiresome analysis of | see it superseded by a better; but we must have a denominational 
verbal meanings the preacher got upon the great-man Theory or | name of some sort. I care more for its denotation than for its con- 
Theories. He spoke scornfully of Herbert Spencer as holding that | notation. I have no desire to be ticketed with a name which merely 
the great man was the product of past lives and existing circum- | indicates my individual theological opinions ; I want a name to show 
stances, and turned with relief from “this cold speculation” to “the | that I belong to the denomination which includes Essex Church, 
strong clear words of such a teacher as Carlyle.” This led to a | Cross-street Chapel, Mill Hill Chapel, &e. 
declaration of the inadequacy of the supposition that Christ was only Of the various alternatives proposed I think Free Christian is by 
a product of mundane conditions. Next there was a brief superficial | far the best. Ido not consider “Broad Church Nonconformist” a 
contention that the Gospels were the work of contemporary writers, | good suggestion, because it relates to a state of things which we hope 
and (at last), a good estimate of John the Baptist’s character. His | is only temporary. We are only Nonconformists so long as there 
simplicity, sincerity, humility amid many temptations to demagogism | exists an Established Church from which we are excluded. We are 
were specially dwelt on. Not only did John resist those temptations | all anxious either for Disestablishment or for Comprehension. Im- 
and contentedly do his humble duty of preparation, but he rejoiced | mediately either of these is brought about we shall cease to be Non- 
in the doing of it. He had no sense of the inadequacy of his own | conformists. The name Nonconformist is a badge of inferiority which 
part. ‘ Yes, there is a joy, and no man can take it from you, in a life | we are anxious to get rid of as soon as possible ; it is not a title of 
of self-surrender. In the Baptist’s life there is a God-given patience | honour which we should be eager to claim. 


—-atience not only in suffering but in working. His was the method Epaar Sorry ANTHONY. 
of Christianity from the beginning. Once more the Baptist’s advice, pee ae e 

while not wanting in discrimination, was marked with truthfulness ; a f 
and plainness of speech. His strength came from Christ. It is Srr,—I am sorry to find that in the letter which you were kind 


only when men have no convictions that they have no courage. It enough to print in your issue of the Sth ult. I did not succeed in 
would fare badly with the Church and Christianity if the clergy went | making my meaning clear. In his latest communication “ M.” refers 
out with half-formed convictions, with a great many beliefs about to me as having conceded that the name “ Unitarian,” in its strict 
? rt M > m4 * QO . 

God but no belief in Him, no profound sense of his reality, no deep etymological and historical sense, does not represent my deepest con- 
assurance of his truth. — All brave teachers, like the Baptist, have victions. I did not intend to make such a concession ; but only to 
words of plainness and directness for the especial difficulties which ie eeatne I am unable to subscribe to the creed which, cies 
beset this class or that, without fear or favour, without courting to oe oS Seal ae Bee vse) word. There seems to be some dou bt oP 
popularity or inviting a cheer. There isa wilderness, not only in far- to the etymology and history of the name. In a recent magazine 

off lands across the sea but in mary an English parish home where | f4 it stated, on what appears to be good authority, that the name 
you may help us to turn the heart of the father to the children, and probably had its origin at a Synod held in the year ie when 
Pectherita brother.” parties uniting in a common spirit of reform were called ‘Uniti or 
- Those chorister leds must be glad to get out again into the glorious c Unitarii.” Is it possible to oe the name this gucrear Wenn 
sunshine—of course they don’t show "aLy Gsechaly slee : how can | 108 or to devise some other of similar import, under which we and 
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they, under the noses of their lawyer-uncles, and fathers and brothers ? others who are practically in agreement with us may rally ; 
Ten Boe Assuming that a name must necessarily be a confession of faith, 


| “M.” naturally shrinks from attempting to discover what name best 
suits me. But surely names are not given or taken for the purpose 
of expressing convictions, but for purposes of identification and 

| classification ! 
So long as we insist upon construing names as confessions of faith 
| it will obviously be impossible to find any name that will be accept- 
_able to a body of people whose most strongly marked characteristic 
is the earnestness with which they refuse to bind themselves down 
Bass | to any fixed creed or confession of faith. Yet for common action 
| there must be some common name ; and, unless another name can be 


THE NAME UNITARIAN. | alnesteareass : bd“ Unitarnie” we alall “ 
a in order to determine how far the name Unitarian is a suit- | Ves ttet mm ceasing to be © Unitarians ” we shall Decome wets. 
; ' Monton, Eccles, July 1. J. H. Brooxs. 


able designation for us, either as individuals or as a denomination, we |, 
must first of all settle the exact sense in which it is to be used. It | 
was clearly pointed out by your correspondent, “A Broad Church | 
Nonconformist,” that Unitarian is the correlative of Trinitarian, and 


can only be applied to a form of thought within the limits of Chris- 
: effect. 


tendom. It is incorrect to apply it to any form of non-Christian | 

Theism. A Unitarian is a Christian who does not accept the | . Those who, while holding Unitarian opinions avoid open individual 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. But while its negative signification || profession of their Unitarianism, have been characterised with ques-. 
' tionable taste as “sneaks and cowards,” while in the event of a 


is the rejection of the Trinity, does it necessarily imply, on the posi- 
tive side, a dogmatic assertion of the strict uni-personality of God? number of such individuals meeting together and founding a Church 
| their adoption of the name “ Unitarian Church” for the collective 


This is a question which ought to be decided, for if the name has this 
restricted sense, I imagine there are not many persons to whom it can |) body has earned for them the not very complimentary title of traitors, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspon- 
dents. All letters to be wmserted must be accompamed by the 
sender's name and address, not necessarrly for publicatron, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. ) 


Str,—There is a phase of the question of the name of our Churches 
' which has not, I believe, been referred to, and which I think should 
| be brought to light, because so eminently practical in its bearing and 
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The common mind will hardly appreciate such fineness of distinction, 
but will heartily condemn the inconsistency therein exhibited. 

It may, however, be instructive to those who adopt the name 
Unitarian for their Churches to know that despite the liberality of that 
section of our people who show such extreme anxiety to avoid any- 
think like narrowness in the name they are not equally solicitous about 
the much more important matter—narrowness and illiberality of deed. 
It is a case of straining out the gnat and swallowing the camel. I am 
a member of a Church which has the misfortune to need pecuniary 
help from outside, and I find that the fact of the adoption of the name 
“Unitarian Church” is used in some instances as an excuse for not 
contributing to the urgent needs of the case on the part of those broad 
and liberal-minded people (!) who profess to act regardless of sectarian 
distinctions, and who would have us believe treat causes upon their 
merits, whatever their names. 

I need not say that I regard such action as narrow and sectarian in 
the extremest sense in which those words can be used, and I think 
when such tactics are adopted by the opponents of the Unitarian 
name it is high time those who are not ashamed of that name, but 
who glory in it, should take care Churches who adopt it shall not be 
neglected when they make appeals to their generosity, and that 
Churches bearing this “ doctrinal” (!) title shall have the first claim 
to their attention amongst those which need to make appeals for 
pecuniary assistance. . NORTHERNER. 

—$ 


A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


Srr,—May I through yonr columns ask why the Free Congrega- 
tions of the West of Jingland should not have, like London and the 
South-Eastern Counties, a “ Provincial Assembly of Non-Subscribing 
Ministers and Congregations?” Has not the fulness of time come 
for the cracking and bursting open of the old doctrinal sheath, and 
the disimprisonment of the wheat ear of the new harvest ? 

T need not say how vital your columns have been to many, in late 
weeks and months, through the frequent advocacy there of a wholly 
unsectarian basis for our free congregations. To Dr. Martineau, for 
his magnificent note of freedom, sounded at Leeds a year ago, how 
many are infinitely grateful. And lately, the stirring words in your 
journal of the revered Mr. Thom, in support of a freedom from all 
dogma and sectarianism have given to many a new life for the future 
union and strength of our non-subscribing congregations. 

Te Wins 
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THE MORAL SENSE OF THE AVERAGE BOY. 


Sir,—I am sure it is a great pleasure to echo the praises that have 
been so largely and deservedly bestowed on the charming and eloquent 
Paper that the Rev. J. J. Wright read at the recent meeting of the 
Sunday School Association, there were so many good things said, 
and said so well. J have, however, after some hesitation and doubt, 
mustered courage to raise what I suppose may be considered a 
discordant strain. Some of the statements made by Mr. Wright will, 
I think, ere this, have proved disturbing, not to say alarming, to many 
minds, and not least so to the Sunday-school teacher. Speaking of 
the average boy of to-day, and placing girls in the same category, Mr. 
Wright says, “He lacks moral sense.” “He has little or no sense of 
responsibility Study him as he really is, and you will see 
that right and wrong to him have little or no meaning.” “He does 
what he dares, and as soon as he is old enough to escape from home or 
school accountability he deems himself unbound to anything.” “The 
world every year is becoming fuller of young men and young women 
who have simply no sense of moral responsibility to anyone on earth 
or in heaven.” If this really is so it is indeed a deplorable state of 
things, and Mr. Wright has done nothing more than his duty in 
calling attention to it. He then goes on to ask if it is “any marvel 
that in our day the average boy should be short of the moral sense,” 
and alsoasks the question “ Where could he get it?” His answer is 
a sad one, “ Not at home.” Not in the place and at the period when 
God and man have a right to expect it. I have moved pretty freely 
among the average homes of England, and have seldom found in- 
difference on this point, but often anxious solicitude. ‘Nor yet at 
the day school,” says Mr. Wright. Woe unto the schoolmaster, then, 
who pockets his fee after having given a stone instead of the needed 
bread ; I admit with Mr. Wright that the outside world, or at least a 
great portion of it, is not good training ground for the production of 
sturdy morals or of sterling integrity. The absorbing passion for 
riches or position, which keeps its gaze centred on the end, too often 
heedless of the means ; the fierce competition and increasing rivalry 
in the mercantile world, that are leading too many to resort to that 


species of roguery known as the “ Tricks of trade,’—and men have tried. 


to soothe their consciences with words that are so often heard, “ Trade 
is trade ;”—and that wide spread and recently exposed abomination 


“False marking ;”—these things have been working moral ruin in 
our midst, and have helped to bring on the “ethical famine” that 
Mr. Wright speaks about. 

Referring now to the teaching in our Sunday-schools, which Mr. 
Wright seems to regard as having proved a failure, and, at the same 
time, bearing in mind the high eulogium he pays the Sunday-school 
teachers, adding that they themselves possess, and have the power to 
give the very thing that the scholars lack, and for want of which they 
are, ina sense, dying—viz., moral life and character, Iam amazed 
that these qualities have not, of necessity, made themselves felt, irre- 
spective of any special effort on the part of the teacher. “Like begets 
like.” Besides this moral sense and this conscientiousness have surely 
had to do with the selection of the lessons which, in most cases, would 
be a reflection of the teacher’s character. I think, therefore, that Mr. 
Wright has taken too gloomy a view of Sunday-school teaching, and 
my own experience and observation tend to confirm me in this 
opinion. Probably it is true that “ninety-nine per cent. of our 
teachers are not specialists in any line of knowledge.” I have spent 
many years in the Sunday-school, and I sometimes had doubts as to 
my being an adequate teacher, for I felt I could scarcely claim to be a 
specialist in any line of knowledge, as I saw some of my fellow 
teachers were. But [hated meanness and shams. Iloved purity and 
self-denial and loyalty to conscience, and records of heroism ; and I 
selected lessons illustrative of these things, and enforced them by 
words of my own. I liked also to speak of “ that sweet story of old” 
to my class. 

And in doing this I was only doing what others were doing also, 
and I trust are doing to-day. And, I may add, I have had experience 
among the average boys of the day and among boys below the average. 
Recently I came suddenly across a group of newspaper boys of the 
baser sort, <A violent fight was going on between two of them, and 
they looked wild and resolute as tigers. T seized one in each hand 
and kept them both at arm’s length, for they seemed much like 
devouring each other. I got to know the truth. The biggest boy 
had wronged the other, and so the cries of the bulk of the ragged 
urchins were in the latter’s favour, demanding justice. That sense 
was alive in those young hearts, and, as I uttered words of rebuke, 
and of entreaty, I saw I carried them with me, and that right and 
wrong to them had definite meaning. Still more recently, entering a 
busy thoroughfare, a cripple appealed to me for protection. Some 
ruffianly boys had molested him, and he had retaliated on the ring- 
leader with his stick, who, greatly enraged, was about to hurl a stone 
at the head of the cripple. I stood between them. Seizing the lad 
by the collar I denounced his cowardice in the strongest terms I could 
command, appealing also to the large number of boys that had 
gathered round us. I saw, almost in every face, an appreciation of 
my words and a strong indication that a sense of right and wrong was 
written on their hearts, and that bad surroundings could not destroy 
it, though they might weaken its action. I think Mr. Wright and 
myself are almost at one as to what is the best sort of teaching for 
our Sunday-schools, but differ as to the probable result of the teaching 
up to now, and also as to the condition of the girls and boys of the 
period. I ought to say that Iam heartily with him as to Doctrinal 
Teaching, and also in a desire that we should have a worthy pro- 
nouncement of our doctrinal position, suitable to our Sunday-schools. 


Sheffield, June 27. CHARLES WOOLLEN. 
———_.—__—— 


THE LATE MR. JOHN COOKE OF QUILDFORD. 

S1r, —Before the impressions of the loss we have sustained are 
affected by the absorbing interests which demand our attention I 
would like to add one flower of kind loving remembrance to a dear 
old friend and benefactor. 

I do not think the writer of the sketch in the Znquzrer of Mr. 
Cooke’s career will be unwilling to let me join my tribute to his; 
all the more as he hesitates to give much importance to Mr. Cooke’s 
Sunday-school work. It is from the position of a scholar beginning 
very early in my life that I would refer to his splendid career. My 
contemporaries are now very few ; I cannot think of more than twoor 
three who were with me at the beginning. 

Looking back after considerable experience in Sunday-school and 
Unitarian work, I see that Mr. John Cooke at Mead-row Sunday- 
school,—taking his three mile walk before nine o’clock to meet and 
teach a very mixed company of juveniles, the girls I will not try to 
describe, but the boys were young farm labourers, chimney-sweeps, 
climbing boys (miscalled apprentices), usually orphans, whose bruised 
knuckles and sootty appearance were manifest to all, and paper- 
maker’s children,—was really another John Pounds. 

How delighted he used to be when he could secure the Rey. Max- 
well Davidson to address and teach the whole school. Then we had 
lessons in the Geography of Palestine, the Topography of Jerusalem, 
details about the Gehenna Fire being well driven into our brains, He 
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also attempted lessons in Natural Philosophy, and taught us about the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. When, however, Mr. Cooke was 
left alone with the afternoon school I have noticed him somewhat 
perplexed to find the means of interesting us, especially on a summer 
day, when there would possibly be a cricket match going on in 
full view of the school window. 

Often he read to us Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Hymns in Prose,” in place ot 
a formal address to the whole school. JI cannot remember ever hear- 
ing him speak to the children. His speeches were reserved for the 
annual treat and Christmas Day, when our parents were invited, 
most of whom, I am sorry to say, never attended at any other time. 
He told our fathers and mothers that the school was not a prosely- 
tising institution, that the children would receive instruction without 
any dogmatic bias, so that when they were of age they could choose 
their own place of worship. 

The children were treated with marked respect and gentleness. No 
corporal punishment was allowed ; no patronage, no insisting upon 
servile obeisance to wealth and rank ; they were encouraged to form 
high aims for their lives. 

Mr. Cooke’s work in the Sunday-school was of great value to 
Mead-row, and I know wherever an old scholar is there will be a 
heart saddened by his death. I seem to see him standing near 
the stove at the corner of Mr. Isaac Ellis’s pew ; and I hear him read- 
ing to us children :— 

“This earth is pleasant, for it is God’s earth, and it is filled with 


many delightful things. 
“But that country is far better ; there we shall not grieve any 


more, nor be sick any more, nor do wrong any more; thare the cold 
of winter shall not wither us, nor the heats of summer scorch us. 
In that country there are no wars, nor quarrels, but all love one 

another with dear love. 

~“ When our parents and friends die, and are laid in the cold ground, 
we see them here no more ; but there we shall embrace them again, 
and live with them, and be separated no more.” 

In this faith let us cherish the memory of Mr. John Cooke. 


Lochee, Dundee, July 4, Henry WILLIAMSON. 


Fiowery Firtp.—The Rey. J. K. Smith, who has resigned the 
pulpit after a pastorate of about twenty years, has received a very 
appreciative letter from the members of the congregation. It alludes 
to Mr. Smith’s valuable services in connection with the Sunday-school 
the Village Institute, the Mechanics’ Institute, the Philharmonic 
Society, the Sick Kitchen, and other institutions, and testifies to the 
zeal and devotion which has marked his long pastorate. Mr. Smith 
assumes the charge at Belper, which has been vacant some months, 

Country Arr For WEAK AND AILING CuHILpREN.—Mr. Wade begs 
to acknowledge, with sincerest thanks, the receipt for this fund of the 
following donations :—Mrs. Evershed, 10s. ; Harold and Lionel Briggs, 
5s.; Mr. Readhead, 5s. ; Miss Laura H. Powell, 10s. ; Mr. Naunton 
Virtue, £2; “C.,” £2; “Erith,” 10s.; Mr. Eaton, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Ravenstein, 5s.; Mrs, Withall, 10s.; Miss H. Withall, 10s.; Two 
Lady Friends, 7s. 6d. ; Mrs. Burridge, 10s. ; “K.,” 5s. ; “W. M. A.,” 
10s. ; “ Remus,” 5s. ; “Dolly,” 5s. ; Miss Blakeley, 5s. ; and Mr. Wm, 
Scrivener, £1. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
A single copy for 3 months (13. weeks) pre- 
aid ° eee aia ad 


Dina: (not prepaid) ... 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid ae 
Ditto is (not prepaid) ... 
Ditto for 12 months (prepard) ane 
Ditio a3 (not prepaid)... os 

Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


tee eee 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are inserted on the following scale :— 
Up to and inclusive of first five lines soca Oe Cae GO 
Each line afterwards ae ae suet OD AG ie 
For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen - 50 3 
Advertisements of persons seeking situations will be 
charged at 3 lines for 1s. net. 
Announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


All Payments in respect of the Inquirer to be made 
to ©. A. Bripeman, Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., to 
whom all Advertisements are to be sent. Editorial 
Matter only to the Editor. 


DEATHS. 
Grant—On June 380, at Brighton, aged 71 years, 
Frances Anne, the wife of James Brighton Grant. 
THuRTELL—On the 29th ult., at Dene Lodge, Un- 


thanks-road, Norwich, Eleanor, widow of George 
Thurtell, of Lound, Suffolk. 


CARCE WORKS on the UNITARIAN 
CONTROVERSY, by Belsham, Harris, Toulmin, 
Holland, Beard, Hincks, &. THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
by Winchester, Lardner, Martineau, Moshiem, and 
numerous others. COMMENTARIES, ‘‘CHRISTIAN 
REFORMER,” ‘‘ INQUIRER,” and PERIODICALS, 
to be sold by Auction, on TUESDAY, 16th inst., at 
the Mart, Newington, Liverpool. Catalogues will be 
forwarded on application. W. Howe, Auctioneer 
and Valuer. 


RAYER BOOK AND PSALTER. New 

Edition. Ten Orders of Service for Public Wor- 

ship, with the Psalter Revised. Compiled by Josmpu 

Woop for the use of the Old Meeting Church, Birming- 

ham. Price 2s. 6d. Midland Educational Company, 
Corporation-street, Birmingham. 


TANTED, Re-engagement as Morning or 

Daily GOVERNESS or READER. London or 

suburbs. English, French, German, music, Elementary 
Drawing, and Latin. —W., Inquirer Office. 


HE Widow of a Medical Man can offer a 
COMFORTABLE HOME to a little girl (or two 
sisters) who wish to attend the Highbury or Islington 
High School.—Apply, A., 12, Alwyn-place, Canon- 
bury, N, 


PROPRIETOR, 


FREDERIC SMITH, 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. J. P. Bland, 
B.D., Sheffield ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. R. 
Shaen, Royston; Rev. G. Vance Smith, D.D., Carmar- 
then ; Rev. J. C. Street, Belfast; Rev. Philip Vance- 
smith, M.A, Wigan; Rev. John Cairns, D.D., Edin- 
burgh ; Rev. Canon Hopkins, B.D., Ely; Rev. H. S. 
Paterson, M.D., London; Rev, E. Forbes Winslow, 
M.A., St. Leonards; Rev. A, B. Grosart, LU.D., 
Blackburn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, 
Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges 
Spacious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Room, Baths, 
&c. Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 6d. to 2s. Rooms 1s. 6d. to 
2s.6d, Service 9d. Printed Tariff on application. 
97, 99, 101, 103, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 


THE GATESHEAD STAINED GLASS C0. 


LIMITED, 
Works — EAST ST., GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


Co. DURHAM. 
HENRY G. DRUMMOND, Secretary. 


Designs and Estimates submitted, free of charge, for 
Stained Glass Memorial Windows and every description 
of Plain and Ornamenta] Leaded Glazing for Churches, 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, &c. 


References :—Rev. Frank Walters, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Rev. Alfred Payne, Stockport; Rev. J. McGavin 
Sloan, Padiham, Lancashire ; George G. Laidler, Esq., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; George Bullock, Esq., Manchester. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS — 

Wanted, the charge of orphans, wards of Chan- 

cery, young people whose parents cannot reside in 

England, and others. An Educational Home.—For 
particulars, address 45, Office of the Inquirer. 


PARTMENTS, in the best part of 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For terms, apply to 

Mrs. Loverpo or Miss Cuaupucott, Westfield House. 
Also at BOURNEMOUTH, Apartments or Boarding. — 
Apply to Mrs. Dauzret, The Auberries, Frances-road. 


ANTED, a situation as ATTENDANT 

to an invalid or elderly lady or gentleman.— 

Apply, Mrs. Lamonp, care of Mrs. J. E. Carpenter, 

19, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, London, N.W. Recommended 
by Mrs. Carpenter. 


How speedily every nerve and muscle of the 
body would become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


they would not lose a moment in procuring one. It 
cures almost all disorders of the Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, and MKidmeys, Those _who have 
any doubt as to its remarkable Properties for 
Restoring Health to the debilitated constitution, 
should write at once for book of testimonials, or call 
and examine the originals at the Institute of the 


MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
Advice free of charge, personally or by letter. 


WRITE FOR A BELT TO-DAY 


before you forget it. 


Five Gold Medals awarded 


Go 


ddard’s: . 
Plate Powder) 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for CLEANING 
SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 


Sold in Boxes, Is., 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 


pen Ler’s 


Food 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


‘¢ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. —It is 
invaluable.”—LZondon Medical Record. 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

‘The Infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser 
ordered your Food. The result in a short time was 
wonderful ; the little fellow grew strong and fat, and 
is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘the flower of 
the flock.’ ”’ 

BENGER’S FIOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, 5/-, and 10/-, 
by Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 


The Trade supplied by all Wholesale Houses. 


N EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS re- 
quires a daily engagement. Thorough English, 
French, Latin, Elementary German, Algebra, Drawing, 
Music. Very successful with boys. Excellent refer- 
ences. —C., 4, Clare-villas, Hendon. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. — The Rev. F. 
Lawrtoy, M.A., receives visitors en famille. 
Pupils also taken.—Address, 173, Boulevard Péreire, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. Srop 

part, B.A., is at liberty to take occasional 

Sunday Duty near London.—Address, 30, West Bank, 
Stamford Hill, N. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. — A Protestant 
family (Liberal) can receive a limited number of 
BOARDERS at moderate terms. English language and 
home comforts.— Madame Grawitz, 24, Boulevard 
Port Royal, Paris. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Prepaying Subscribers are respectfully 
informed that their half-yearly 
subscriptions are now due. C. A. 
Bridgman, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY, Juty 7. 


te It is requested that notices of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not later 
than Thursday Afternoon. 


LONDON. 

Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, 11 A.x1. and 7 
Sroprorp Brooxn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Carter. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. W. M. AinsworrH. Com- 
munion Service at the close of Morning Service. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M.. Rev. Smas Farrineron, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. Canuy Watters. Holy Com- 
munion after Morning Service, Annual Choir 
Sermons. Special Music. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-pl., Paragon 
road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. 1. Wurrrneap. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 7 
p.M., Rev. W. Stopparr, B.A. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. C. Srrenr (Belfast), 
Anniversary Services. Morning, ‘‘ The Church of 
the Faithful.” Evening, ‘‘ Man the Creator of 
his own Heaven or Hell.” Collections after each 
service. , 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 11.15 
A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. P. H. WickstTEEp. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m., Mr, J. Daruison, and 7 p.u., Rev. Henry 
Gow, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m., 3 P.M.,and 6.30 P.M., 
Dr. MumMury. 

Richmond, Unitarian Christian Church, Channing Hall, 
Friar’s-lane, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.™., 
Rey. W. CopELAND Bowix. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11. 15 A.M, Rey. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 11 

M., Rev. H. Gow, B.A., and 7 P.m., Mr. H. 
Ruinewoop Pracu. 


P.M., Rev. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapels: 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rey. F. W. Sranury. 

BuacKpoon, Dickson-road, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. B. Camm. 

BovurneMovuTH, Conservative Club Assembly Room, St. 
Michael’s Rise, 11 a.m., Rev. G. H. Vanou, B.D. 

Bricuion, Christ Church Free Christian, New-road, 
North-st., 11 A.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. Aur. Hoop. 

CuatnaM, Unitarian Christian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. F. Auuen. 

CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Church, 11 4.m. and 7 v.m., 
Rev. Eporarm TURLAND. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. R. A. Ansusrrone, B.A. 

Scarporovuen, Westborough, Rev. S. Furtcaer Wit- 
LIAMS, 10.45 a.m., ‘‘ Harthly Immortality,” and 
7 v.m., ‘St. Paul’s Creed.” 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 
p.M., Rev. C. H. Weiupgnoven. 

Torquay, Free Christian Church, Bannercross Hall, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rov. R. 8S. Cuarke. 

Wurtsy, Flowergate Old Chapel (up a passage), 10.45 
A.M. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. F. Havpn Wriuntams. 


11 a.m. and 6.30 


NOTICE. 


* * Calendar Advertisements inserted ag 
above, 2s. 6d. for Thirteen Weeks, prepaid; 


5s. not paid in advance. Additional matter 4d. 
per line. Single Advertisements 6d. per me 


rpWitioN. Sane R ev. Wm. usa BA 

specially prepares PUPILS for University and 
Professional Examinations. A few Boarders received. 
— 30; West Bank, Stamford Hill, N. 


“ALUABLE CUTLERY SERVICE for 
39s. 6d., comprising 12 full-size Table Knives, 
12 Small Knives, pinned and balanced handles, pair 
Meat Carvers, pair Game Carvers and Steel, all of the 
very finest Sheffield make, with best double shear 
steel blades and solid Crayford ivory handles, perfectly 
new and never used, worth £3 10s.; approval allowed, 
—Box 713, Gilyard’s Library, Bradford, 


| dence, 


NITARIAN FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, CARDIFF, 


BUILDING FUND. 
The Treasurer begs gratefully to acknowledge the 
following subscriptions :— 


pe th 

Amount previously advertised . 2472 18 

Anonymous ‘ 100 0 
Ladies’ Congregational ‘Sewing ‘Society 

(per Mrs. Phelps) ; ; 50 0 

Mr. H. W. Gair, Liverpool 10 10 

Mr. Christmas Evans, Merthyr ... 10 10 


Mr. P. Worsley, London . 

Mrs. R. Martineau, London 

Mr. Jno. 8. Nettlefold, Newport, Mon, . 

Mr. J. H. Rowland, Neath v 

Proceeds of Mr. Joyner's Photographs of ‘of > 
the Church. 

Miss Preston, London (2nd donation) 

Rey. Wm. Ainsworth, London 

Mr. C. Russell James, Merthyr ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Plummer, Glyncorrwg 

Mr. Wm. R. Lake, Brighton 

Dr. G. Vance Smith, Carmarthen 

Mr. W. T. Holland, Bridgwater . 

Swansea Friends (per Mr. Guppy) 

B. B., Stourbridge ve 

Mr. W. J. Hocking, Cardiff oy) 8 

Rev. J. E. Manning, Swansea 

Mr. J. C. Nicholls, Cogan 

Mr. Geo. Philpott, Taunton a 

Mr. Jenkin Llewellyn, Aberdare... 

Mr. Wm. Lewis, Pontypridd 

Mr. E. James, Pentwyn .., 

Mr. David Rees, Risca 

Mr. Thos. Taylor, Taunton Ant aan 

Mr. Arthur Greg, Bolton... mi as 

Rey. E. W. Lloyd, Cwmbach 2 aie 

Mr. Titus Lloyd, Porthcawl 

Mr. T. Phillips, Aberdare 

Mrs. Reid, Swansea a 

Mr. Vidal, Llantressant ... 

A Friend, Collumpton 

Mr. Chas. Jecks, Clevedon 


SOSCCOCCCOHH HHH HHH Heep DD PD woe Mon or or 
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£2700 12 


bo 


The Church has now been completed at a 
total cost of ... set ate £3180 10 3 


Subscriptions as above £2700 12 2 

Less unpaid QU D0 tO Ord ee 

Leaving a deficiency of ... tee . £501 38-1 
Oe 


To liquidate which further subscriptions will gladly | - 


be received by 
H. WOOLCOTT THOMPSON, Hon. Treasurer, 
Preswylfa, near Cardiff. 


EXINGTON SCHOOL, WATERLOO 
PROMENADE, NOTTINGHAM, conducted by 
Mr. ALFRED JONES. 


IRLS’ BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 
12, CHELTENHAM-PLACE, PLYMOUTH. 


Miss COOPER has VACANCIES for a few BOARDERS 
who would receive careful training in a well-ordered 
Hone. 

The climate of Plymouth being remarkably even, is 
well suited for delicate girls. 

There are excellent opportunities for study in higher 
branches of knowledge. 

Sea bathing can be provided, with Iessons in swim- 
ming, if desired. 

References kindly permitted to Lady Bowring, Mrs. 
Haugk, Mrs. 0. O. Wrigley, G. Drew, Deputy-Inspector 
R.N.; Mrs. E. Crompton Potter, Rev. 8. Farrington, &e. 


Terms on application. 


INGLEWOOD, COLWYN BAY.— 
SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS.- The School 
carried on for upwards of 25 years at Lancaster and 
Alderley Edge is now established at Colwyn Bay, and 
conducted by JAMES WOOD, and his son, STANLEY 
WOOD, B.A. (London). 

The HOUSH is fitted up as a first-class modern resi- 
The Grounds are varied and extensive ; en- 
couragement is given in the practice of Gardening and 
in the use of tools in the workshop. There is an 
excellent Cricket Field belonging to the School and a 
well appointed gymnasium. 

A very full PROSPECTUS may be obtained, detail- 
ing Course of Studies, School Arrangements, Scholar- 
ships and Distinctions Gained, List of Referees, Parents 
and former Pupils. 

Two or Three Pupils Received for the Special Work 
of Lendon, Woolwich, or Sandhurst. Two Boys matri- 
culated (London) at Christmas from Dinglewood. 


Juty 6, 1889. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
HE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIET\ 
20, BUDGE-ROW, CANNON-STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON SHARES (£30 each), 
and on deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed 
terms. 

DEPOSITS of £5 and upwards at ONE MONTH’3 
NOTICE, FOUR PER CENT. 

RESERVE FUND, £80,000. 


‘For particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
F. H, ROCKE. 


A Sound 5. per cent. Investment. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C, 

Directors :—H. W. iene (Chainnsail ‘Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.I.B.A., Director Artisans, Labourers and 
General Dwellings Company (Deputy Chairman), Miss 
Bidder, Charles Crompton, Q C , F. H. A. Hardcastle, 
F.S.I., Eliza Orme, Geo. Palmer, and Henry Rutt. 

SHARES £10, Interest 5 per cent. DEPOSITS 
received at 4 per cent. Shares or Deposits withdraw- 
able at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. Monthly 
1epayment, including principal, premium, and interest 
for each £100 advanced ; 21 years 14s. 1d.; 18 years 
lds. 4d.; 15 years 16s. 8d.; 10 years £1 2s. 2d. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, and applicants 
are advised as to the Sanitary condition of the property 
without extra charge. Prospectus free. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Build-. 
jags, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers free of 
sharge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS, 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE a PLOT OF 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
with mmediate Possession, either for Building or 
dardening. purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKERCK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
on ayplisaticn. 
FRANCIS RAVEN SCROFT. Manager. 


ILK.-—Lady has no present use for Dress 

Length, 184+ yds., lovely rich black gros grain 

silk, quite perfect and new. Price 75s. only, quite 

worth 7s. yd.; approval by parcels’ post.—Beta, Gil- 
yard’s Library, Bradford, 


RETTY DRESS MATERIALS.— Lady 
not requiring the following lengths will sacrifice 
considerably under price, 84 yds. lovely striped green 
satin cashmere, double width, only 16s.; also 16 yds. 
narrow width, very tiny grey check, neat and pretty, ~ 
only 8d. yd, worth 1s. 5d.; 8 yds. striped fashionable ~ 
blue, 12s. 9d.; 8 yds. very pretty green amazon cloth, — 
also 8 yds. terra cotta, same quality, very fine, all 
wool, cost 2s. 11ld., price only 14s. 6d. each length ; 
patterns gladly.—Mater, Gilyard’s Library, Bradford. 


4 hayes TENNIS.—Gentleman having in- 
sufficient room for tennis, offers complete set 
for £2 5s.; or would sell articles separately, as follows: 
—Four superior Racquets, various weights, for ladies 
and gentlemen, worth lls. 6d. each, for 6s. each ; 
splendid steam tarred, waterproof Net, 42 feet long, 
6s. 6d.; 12 ‘*Club” Balls, 6s.; and guinea set of 
handsome, massive, polished ash patent Standards, 
iron sockets, and brass mounted (no guy ropes, &e., 
required), 10s. 6d.; all quite new, regulation size, and — 
packed in large case. Set worth nearly double. Ap- 
proval allowed. —Mr. Rotpx, Bloemfontein, Shepherd's * 
Bush. 


JuLy 6, 1889. 
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PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


NATURAL 


RELIGION 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. 
By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN, anp CO. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. — 


—_o— 
UR HERITAGE. The SERMON preached at the 
Anniversary of the Association, June 12, 1889, 
in Essex Church, by the Rev. H. ENrienp Dowson, 


B.A. One penny each, or by post 14d. 


Address, Miss S. J. Greaa, Essex Hall, 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Essex- 


Now Ready for J ULY, price Twopence. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER: A Monthly 


Magazine for the Promotion of Liberal Religion in 
the Sunday School and the Home. Edited by the 
Rey. W. Copznanp Bow1s, M.L.S.B. 


ConTENTS. 

1. Hints on Children’s Singing. By J. Wxsrwoop 
TosH. 

2. The Teaching of Jcsus illustrated from his Life. 
By Rey. H. Suaun Sotty, M.A. 

3. Infant Lessons—The Story of Samuel. By Aunt 
Amy. 

4, Holiday Rambles. By Rev. Taos. Rozryson. 

5. English Puritanism. By Rev. Wauter Luoyp, 

6. Girls and their Duties. By Mary Drnpy. 

7. Notes on the Annual Meeting. 


London ; Tas Sunpay ScuHoon Association, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C.; Joun Hrywoop, 1, Paternoster- 
buildings, E.C. Manchester: Harry Rawson and 
Co., 16, New Brown-street ; \Joun Heywoop, Deans- 
gate, and through any Bookseller. 


Now ready, price Twopence. 


THE GUILD MESSENGER for July, 
edited by the Rey. W. Canny Watrers. Articles 
by Revs. John Hunter (Trinity Congregational 
Church, Glasgow), W. J. Lawrence (Boston, U.S.A.), 
Mr. H. Jeffery, Misses E. J. Garrett and Rose 
Seaton. Guild News and Notes, Kalendar, &c. 

May be had at Essex Hall, Essex-street, London, 

W.C., or from the Editor, Essex Manse, Kensington, W. 


THE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly (American) Magazine of Libera] Christ- 
ianity, published in Chicago, Boston, and Ann Arbor, 
began its third year, January, 1888, doubled in 
size, besides a cover, and at the price of five shillings 
a year, postage included (instead of 3s. 6d. as hereto- 
fore), to English subscribers. Single numbers, sixpence. 

Contributors :—Revs. Brooks Herrorp, J. T. Sun- 
DERLAND, Oscar CuuTx, Ropert Coutyur, Jony Snyper, 
Grorcx L. CuAnny, H. W. Foorz, H. Price Coutysr, 
and others. 


All communications to be addressed to the Rev. J. T. 
Sunperzanp, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. 


Agents for England, H. Rawson and Co., 16, New 
Brown-street, Manchester, to whom 5s. should be sent 
at once, so that there may be no delay in receiving the 
first number of the enlarged series. 


CG HRIST CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 


Acknowledged in last issue of the Inquirer, dona- 
tions to pay off the £200 church debt :— 


aes 

The sum of .. 24.2 6 
J, F, Schwann, Esq, London 0) 
EE) MG 


E. RATTENBURY HODGES, Minister, 


21, Hampden-street, Nottingham. 


TNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
EFFRA-ROAD, BRIXTON. 


On SUNDAY NEXT, July 7th, the Communion 
Service will be held at the close of the usual Morning 
Service. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS seeks re- 

- engagement; school or family; English, French, 
Latin, German, music, freehand drawing, algebra, 
geomet, yy; good testimonials.—B., Inquirer Office, 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
LIBERAL HALL, FOREST GATE. 

The FIRST ANNIVERSARY SERVICES of the 
above Church will be held in the above Hall on 
SUNDAY, July 14, when the Sermon in the Morning, 
at 11 o’clock, will be preached by Mr. J. Tiyxuiur, 
Minister ; and that in the Evening at 6.30 by the 
Rev. J. S. Mummery, Ph.D. 

THA and PUBLIC MEETING on MONDAY, July 15, 
Tea 6.30 to 7.30 p.m.; Meeting 7.45, Davin Marrinnau, 
Esq., Chairman, at which a Welcome will be given to 
Mr. J. Tinkler, Minister. 

The Revs. W. M. Ainsworth, F. Allen, Copeland 
Bowie, T. B. Evans, Hy. Jerson, E. T. Russell, Robert 
Spears, Carey Walters; T. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., 
8, 8S. Tayler, Esq., and other gentlemen, have promised 
to attend. 

Collections will be taken. 


E. W. BULL, Secretary. 


Eee se UGky Ca mois And OVP: 


The Rey. W. Carey Walters, of Kensington, desires 
to thank the friends who have enabled him to pay off 
all debt on the School Building of the Free Christian 
Church, Whitchurch, and to provide a fund for the 
payment of the ground rent for a term of four years. 
The following is a list of the contributions received :— 


n 
Q 


ocooocoocooonmococoocococoooocooooooooooooocococoococooooooocooOoOoOCoCOC.O: 


J. 8S. Beale, Esq., London ... 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Lawrence, do... 
Miss J. D. Smith, do. ee 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., do. ... 
Mrs. Hawkesley, do. anc 


W. Hollins, Esq., do. = Bae 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., do. ons 
Mrs. Garrett, do. ... eae out 
die; Werle ERS “dors seers 

Geo. Holt, Esq. "6 Liverpool .. 

C. W. Jones, Esq., do. 80 


H. Tate, Esq., London oat 
M. Grant, Esq., do.... : 
J. EK. Taylor, Esq., do, 

A Friend, do. oe a6 ole 
Mrs. Chas. Holland, do. : 
G. G. Pearson, Hsq., do. ... 

Rey. W. Carey Walters, do. 

R. Robinson, Esq., Liverpool 

Joseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds 

John Walker, Esq., London 

N. H. Vertue, Esq., do. 

Rey. Dr. Martineau, do. .... bee 
H. Marsland, Esq., do. fee 500 
Miss Preston, dos wits 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Rutt, do... 

Mrs. D. Lister, do. ... aE 

Mrs. A. Lawrence, do. eae 

F. W. Atkinson, Hsq., do. ... 

T. F. Gibson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells 
L. M. Aspland, Esq.» Q.C., London 
R. R. Meade-Kirg, Esq. Liverpool 
Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, R.E., London 
Miss Warren, do. 

W. B. Odgers, Esq., do, 

W. Colfox, Esq., Bridport cb 

Mrs. Martineau, London 

T. G. Foster, Esq. a Os a 

B. Rathbone, Esq., Liverpool 

A. Booth, Esq., do. ... 


SODTDCTD COCO DO OOOH KP HHH EH EHONDNNNOWWWODOCCOCCOCOC OCU! 


H. Jeffery, Esq., London 1) 
C. F. Pearson, Esq., do, 10 
W. Tate, Esq., do. 10 
Rey. W. M. Ainsworth, do . 10 
Rey. J. K. Carpenter, do. 10 
W. Hughes, Esq., Liverpool 10 
Mrs. Swaine, London * i) 
Miss Johnstone, do. ... 5 


LLO1 TO: +6 
Liverpool Fellowship Fund .., s LO OF O 
The Whitchurch Congregation ci vn 20 0! 0 
£131.19 6 


A few more pounds are still required to complete the 
fifth year’s ground rent. 


HE REV. W.. CAREY WALTERS can 

recommend as OFFICH BOY one of the choristers 

of Essex Church who has passed the Sixth Standard,— 
Apply, Essex Manse, Kensington, W, 
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ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY, 


NEW CAPLAND-STREET MISSION, 


The enlargement of the North-street- Mission, Edg- 
ware-road, having become absolutely necessary, and 
the extension of the present premises being impossible, 
the Committee were instructed at the Annual Meeting 
to purchase a freehold plot very suitably situated in 
Capland-street, now occupied by a cab yard behind and 
two houses in front. On the cab yard a Mission Hall, 
capable of holding upwards of 300 people, will be 
erected ; and on the site of the houses, which are too 
dilapidated for use, class rooms, library. &e., will be 
built. The total estimated cost of the whole buildings 
is £2,000, towards which the Committee have already 
received promises amounting to £1,159. J¢ is exceed- 
ingly important that the whole work should be done at 
once. 


The Committee earnestly entreat the help of their 
subscribers and friends. 


Saas. 
A Friend .., 100 0 
Aikin, C. 0) 
Ainsworth, Rev. W. M. 10 0 
Baily, W. saa veo me atch O 
Brabner, John sts we a5 toe 5, 0 
Bruce, Mrs. é 25 0 
Buckton, Mrs. 50 0 
Carpenter, J. Estlin wn art SHOT. G 
Carpenter, Wm. Lant... D0 
Clarke, T. Chatfeild, and Howard Chatfeild 25.5.0 
Cobb, L 1p ws : 10 0 
Enfield, Mrs. Sa ne 50.0 
Field, Rogers we to fue 50 (0 
Holland, Mrs. & oo Bea Ae 
Holland,.J..R.° .... eed sete 10 0 
Lister, Mrs. Daniel eee 5.5 
Madge, Mrs. 20-0 
Martineau, D. 20 0 
Martineau, Mrs. Gy sae Ag 20 0 
Martineau, Miss M. And ies cea ery 0 
Martineau, P. M.... 56 ae vas, 200) 
Nettlefold, F. a 200 


25 
5 


Odgers, W. B.... ry 
Potter, Mrs. ae Soc 


SECC C ODOC OOO DOC OC O OC OSC COSC SOS Se SSO SOD OSS OOSC OS SCC OoS 


0 
0 
0 
0 
oe ae 0 
Potter, Rupert... 2 ace tegen aclOle 0! 
R. W. ee ae ae ee 10 10 
Rutt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry me Beh 5. 5 
Schwann, C. E., M.P.... Gee ieee LOO 
Schwann, F. 8S. .., oe bis Gh ®) 
Schwann, J. F. 50 0 
Scott, Mrs. 20 0 
Scott, Russell 10 10 
Sharpe, Miss Anna LORE 
Sharpe, Miss Emily 3 0 
Sharpe, Mrs. W. 50 5S 
| Spiller, W. ae ae 10 10 
Swanwick, Miss : 255.0 
Tate, Kdwin 25,0 
Thornely, Witaisn es 50 0 
Walters, Rev. W. Carey .. 2 2 
Wiarren,i Te Pee step A 20 0 
White, Miss 560 Aor 6c Se) ALON 
White, Miss Mary... ba8 een 60 5b 0 
Wors!ey, Richard .. 50 Yc SOMO: 
ENED — 7 XD) 
Two friends, jointly, as soon as the list 
reaches £1900 = £100 505.0 


Promises or Donations may be sent to 
P. M. MARTINEAU, Treas., 
6, Christian-street, E.; 
Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, Hon. Sec., 
Essex Manse, Palace Gardens-tetrace, W. 
Ses LANE UNITARIAN CHAPEL 
LIBRARY, BOSTON. 
Help yet needed to the extent of about £25. 


52 OS eG: 

Subscriptions already announced . PS PR AS) 
from Boston friends. . 8 10 0 

Mrs. ‘E Bowring, E. Molesey 010 0 


Further subscriptions for this most useful effort will 
be heartily welcomed by the Minister, W. H. Atacx, 
6, Bradshaw’s-terrace. 


ONTON MEMORIAL SCHOOLS. 


The NEW SCHOOLS at MONTON will be opened on 
SATURDAY, July 13th. 
Service in the Church at 3.30 p.m. 
Tea-at ... ; SE onnO Pears 
Evening Meeting at... 6.15 p.m. 
Rey. P. M. Hiaatnson,.M.A., in the Chair. 
Speakers: —Rev. John Wright, B.A.; Rey. 
Dendy, B.A.; Harry Rawson, Hsq., J.P. 
The attendance of friends is cordially invited, 


John 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Appeal and List of Subscriptions. 


Arter the most careful consideration, and by votes thrice given, the Trustees of Manchester New College have resolved to Remove 


the College to Oxford. 
A most earnest Appeal is now made to all Trustees, Subscribers, Old Students, and Friends of the College, to forget 


differences, and to give to this measure the loyal and generous support upon which the method and efficiency of carrying it out must 
depend. ‘The record of the past inspires confidence in the future. Through its various changes of location, whether at Manchester, 
York, or London, Manchester New College has retained the unshaken allegiance of the members of the Free Churches of the United 
Kingdom. There has been ever the same faithful devotion to its interests, and the same unwavering love of its principles. The 
College has been recognised as the source and fountainhead of the highest and best life of churches whose very breath is Free Piety 
and that Free Learning and Free Teaching of Theology, of which for generations its Professors have been the foremost exponents. 

To maintain the College in its high position, and to enable it to do its sacred work, fully equipped to meet every demand, has 
been the aim, faithfully fulfilled, of all those earnest men and women who have been its unfailing supporters during its long and 
varied history. Never was such fidelity to the cause of Manchester New College more needed than now. A step of momentous 
importance has been taken. _ Its success will add new life and strength and influence to the religion of which the College is the 
highest and truest representative in the land. Its failure would be nothing less than a disaster. 

Therefore to all the members of the Free Churches, as sharing herein the gravest responsibility, this Appeal is made. Whether 
they were in favour of the removal to Oxford, or not, makes no difference. The College is still theirs, the teacher of their ministers, 
the truest guardian of their principles, and the very noblest exponent of their thought and life. The plea comes to all alike, to 
advocates of each scheme for the future of the College, for support with might and main. There is but one duty incumbent on all 
to whom Manchester New College is dear, and that is to work unitedly to secure the best possible result for the new policy. 

To establish the College at Oxford, it has been estimated that something like £45,000 is required; £35,000 for land 
and buildings, furnishing, removal, &c. (including the Chapel), and £10,000 for endowment of the Chapel. The estimate is based upon 
careful inquiries on the spot, and upon rough plans kindly furnished by Mr. Thomas Worthington, acting as a member of the Com- 
mittee. The buildings will include Library, Hall, Lecture-rooms, Professors’ and Students’ common rooms ; besides the Chapel. 

There are many friends of Manchester New College who approve the project of a College Chapel, although they may have ob- 
jected to the removal of the College itself. It will be quite open to them, if they please, to contribute specially either to the building 
or endowment of the College Chapel ; and donations are cordially invited for these particular objects. As to the Chapel endowment, 
it is obvious that the College finances cannot bear the new burden of the Chapel expenses; and it is thought better to meet it by 
providing sufficient endowment for the Chapel, rather than by trusting to anything so precarious, and so difficult to maintain, as an 
increase of the Subscription List for this special purpose. 

The entire £45,000 has to be raised by donations, as the capital accruing, as “ Hall Fund,” to Manchester New College, from the 
sale of University Hall will, in the main, only recoup to the College the £6,000 already sunk there, and provide “the University 
Hall Fund” which has to be invested, to add to the income of the College. 

The appeal for the completion of this £45,000 is made with the more confidence, since—in several cases without solicitation— 
Donations have already been promised to the amount of £28,405 2s. 0d. 

The amount still required is, therefore, nearly £17,000; and this appeal for that additional sum is most earnestly com- 
mended to the consideration of all friends of Manchester New College. It is issued with a profound sense of the duty that lies upon 
every member of the Free Churches to come forward with the help requisite to establish the College in its new. home, in a manner 
worthy of its high traditions and its sacred calling and its great hopes of usefulness, = 

Signed, HENRY R, GREG, President. S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, Chairman of Committee. BR. D. DARBISHIRE, 


H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretaries, J. EDWIN ODGERS, Chairman Ozford Council. 
Treasurer : D. AINSWORTH, Esq., 38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Subscriptions may be made payable at once, or in one, two, or three yearly instalments. Promises are earnestly invited ;—to 
be made to any of the Officers who sign the Appeal. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, JUNE 27, 1889. 


£ £ 
Mr. W. Hollins we st ae as okt < 6;000 Mr. W. D. Houghton... aia hs i nae cas 700 
Mr. H. Tate ... nee ach aos si a ... 5,000 Rev. H. E. Dowson ... 07 ee ae ane odie 0G: 
Mr. Thos. Ashton... sh a Sip a: ... 2,000 A Donor’s First Gift ... whe als a ue iss OO 
Mrs. J. Worthington ... eh Wie ado ae Pee 000 Mr. R. Harrop... no Meee ae #3 A ve, TOO 
Mr. George Holt una RE ae 553 As oo 115000; Mr. Joseph Lupton ... os ea. ae Sa vee, LOO 
Mr. C. W. Jones sae $e ee Bee a L000 Mr. John Lupton... a Sh as ae va, CL 
In Memory of Mr. 8. D. Darbishire Abs -. Boa WAOOD Mrs. F. W. Rite sa ae a ae sce sie OD 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson ... ate abo ae ee e000 Mr. J. E. Taylor = me hie dos ee ee) 
Mr. H. W. Gair sie Fi ne a see ... 1,000 Miss Mary White ... aa ae see Mee Br ge 00) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ... =) aes 60 me oh) 1, 000; Mr. Harry Rawson ... sin a Bs aoe oa 50 
Mr. W.J. Colfox ... oe abs 5a ee oa L000 Mr. 8. B. Worthington 5 50 
Mr. W. P. Price see me oes sue ae oa 00 Mrs. Cliffe’... Nee ae Ser ‘ ‘ 50 
Mr. Walter Holland ... Bee oes Se ee Be OU A Friend a Res ve er We : 50 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... aes ace es ees veh 1500 Mrs. 8. W. Browne ... Ras ae aoe fs wee 50 
Mr. A, F. Osler oe CEE eas Bric Bae wae 4500. Mr. F. M. Lupton... aa vas nee a a 50 


Mr. W. Brierley igh see 8 bx eee ah 
Mr. A. W. Worthington ... ee nr see ce: 25 
Mr. J.S. Mathers... ane bee nee a oe 25 


Sir J. Katson .... ae ae Nae ae wee wee. DOO 
Mr. Alfred Holt ye Sg wre oar see eee 2 DOO 
Mr. Wm. Tate... mee Ste oar ose eee ae eeEDOO 


NoloocoocooooooCOoooC OOO C OOO SCOOCOCOOR 
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Mr. F. H. Gossage... ae ae bis ss 5 eDOO) Mrs. Edwd. Enfield ... i as _ ak iis 25 
Mrs. G. Buckton we Ste ae ee 1% EeeDOO Miss White... ae 330 dis ae se ae 25 
Mr. H. Tate, Jun... Ae Se ca a* BOO Rev. H. 8, Tayler... Ae A. Ae ae ae 21 
Mr. Joshua Buckton ... a ae ns A eg 300 Mr. Thos. Worthington B83 46 Bie ie Age 21 
Mr. H. R. Greg ses v5; a; eas ahs b.teeZO Rev. James Harwood... Aor nee ee aoe ee 21 
Rev. J. E. Odgers... She me aah of Ata) ay) Mr. R. Robinson wis ep Abe ae ae two) ge 
Mr. W. Long ... ae ees ms ate pe oo ee DO Mr. C. Lupton... ee ie sts ane is iva 15 
Mr. C. C. Dunkerley ... ~ ine wis se oe 5O Rev. 8. A. Steinthal ... Sie ‘ee sia ae ove 10 
Mr. W. Bowring eS eee ids is af S50 Rev. Brooke Herford... are as wie fa pe 10 
Mr. Russell Scott  ... ie Bes ae 43 oie ped 00 . Miss M. Dowson Bes ee oes mie ee aes 5 


SSSSOSCSCSCOSDCO RDS OOOO OCCOO OSC OOOCOO OF 
SSSoSCOSCOSO SOOO OOOCO OSC OSC COCO OCOOCOCOF 


Miss E. M. Dowson ... see ase ta 46 ne 2 


Miss Valentine a. ca -. t: ae sceeZOO 
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